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HE LIBERAL TRADITION IN BRITAIN’ impoverished. In international affairs 


dates from the seventeenth-century 

struggle between Crown and Parlia- 
ment. Not only did it long precede the 
foundation of the Victorian Liberal party, 
but it has had a longer life. Liberal views 
still permeate both the main parties now 
active in British politics, and they live on in 
many other fields. Varied and sometimes 
conflicting strains have gone into the com- 
position of Liberalism. Aristocratic Whig- 
gery, Nonconformity in religion, the 
interests of the manufacturing middle class, 
and the Radical feelings of humanitarians 
and improvers have all played their part. 
Belief in freedom and the natural rights of 
Man, in the virtue of principle rather than 
the advantages of expediency—these have 
always been foremost. The doctrine of 
Free Trade, and a bias against the posses- 
sion of colonies, have generally prevailed. 
But the theory of Jaissez-faire has occasion- 
ally stood in the way of the desire to 
legislate on behalf of the oppressed and 


sympathy with Liberal causes overseas has 
jostled with a wish for neutrality, verging on 
pacifism. All these lines of thought are 
illustrated in an admirable volume of selec- 
tions from Liberal speeches and writings 
edited and introduced by Mr. Alan Bullock 
and Mr. Maurice Shock.’ The abiding 
tradition that resulted has recently been 
most obvious in the criticisms of Sir 
Anthony Eden’s Government over its action 
in Egypt. For it has always been a Liberal 
conviction that British moves in the foreign 
field should only be made with the moral 
support of the Concert of Nations. Glad- 
stone himself once strayed from this 
principle. For reasons of state, he attacked 
Egypt in 1882. A great dilemma was 
presented to his followers and many 
difficulties followed, not yet solved. To this 
theme History Today hopes to return in 
a forthcoming article. 


1 The Liberal Tradition, From Fox to Keynes. 
288 pp. (Adam and Charles Black. 28s.) 
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EBRUARY IS USUALLY A PLEASANT MONTH in 

Jordan. The bitter cold and rains of 

December and January have passed, and 
the dun-coloured foothills of Moab, Edom, and 
Gilead are turning for a while to green. The 
wadi beds, so recently in spate, are bright 
with scarlet anemones, wild lupins, and sweet- 
smelling cyclamen, and for the next two 
months “ the wilderness beyond Jordan ” will 
belie its name. This is, of course, dependent 
upon the rains which are always uncertain in 
desert areas, but the rains of December 1955 
and January 1956 had exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and made up for the famine year which 
lay behind. On the face of things, therefore, 
there was much to be thankful for and it was 
sad that so much bitterness, discontent, and 
strife was abroad in the land. 
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History Today ” 
Map by S. H. Perrin 





For Jordan was riven, as it had never been 
before, by internal feud. The violence of the 
December and January riots had been as 
unusual as unexpected, and the Arab Legion, 
for so long the unifying influence in the country, 
had been sorely tried in its efforts to restore 
law and order. Tried because it had only been 
called in to intervene when mob-rule had 
almost gained the upper hand. Tried because 
so many of its Arab officers and men sym- 
pathized at heart with the rioters. Tried 
because it had lost its confidence in itself as 
a result of Egyptian propaganda and Saudi 
gold. Only the mercenary Bedouin regiments 
still retained their soul, and there were waverers 
and faint-hearts to be found even in their ranks. 
Jordan, and the Arab Legion which was 
Jordan’s only industry, stood at the cross- 
roads. On the one hand stood Egypt, with her 
blaring radio which preached always of the 
“Arab Awakening” and a nationalism as 
narrow-minded as it was menacing to peace; 
on the other was Britain whose part in the 
establishment of Israel was undeniable, but 
who had proved a good friend in the past. 

If the riots that had followed the mission of 
General Templer to Amman in the preceding 
December had proved anything, they had 
shown that the police was no longer reliable. 
If this was not enough, they had also shown 
that at heart the educated Arab officers admired 
Colonel Nasser above all men. When he 
appeared on a newsreel in a cinema they rose to 
wave and cheer with the rest of the audience, 
and the Young Officers’ Movement, which had 
been in existence ever since the murder of King 
Abdullah in 1950, took courage from this fact. 
For the Young Officers were pledged to remove 
Glubb Pasha and his British officers from the 
Legion, oust the elderly politicians who had 
dominated the Jordanian political scene since 
democracy first came to Jordan, and sweep the 
Jews back into the sea whence they came. The 
Movement’s existence was known, its broad- 
sheets—cyclostyled in Arab Legion offices on 
Arab Legion stationery—were read in every 
Officers’ Mess and in many barrack rooms, and 
from time to time one of its more out-spoken 
members would be removed quietly from his 
regiment or staff appointment and exiled to 
the prison built far out into the desert by the 


great mud-flat of El Jafr. What was not known 


was the extent to which the Movement had _ 


enlisted the aid of the Palace and won over to 
its cause the more experienced and sensible of 
the Arab officers. The answer to this question 
was not long to be delayed. 

February 29th was a Wednesday and the 
day that General Glubb, the Legion’s Chief of 
Staff, had his weekly audience with the young 
King Hussein. So far as it ever can be possible 
for a man of fifty-eight to establish close rela- 
tions with one young enough to be his grand- 
son, Glubb’s relations with his master were 
good. The King had been showing an increas- 
ing inclination to participate in decisions 
affecting the Arab Legion, which was all to 
the good providing that he contented himself 
with policy and not with detail. There had been 
clashes over promotions, in particular one 
affecting a certain Major Ali Abu Nuwar, who 
had been recalled, at the King’s insistence, 
from his post as Military Attaché in Paris in 
order to assume the appointment of Chief 
A.D.C. to the King. Glubb had given way over 
this with good grace, but not before he had 
pointed out that Ali Abu Nuwar was far down 
the list of majors and too young to be a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. But if His Majesty insisted, 
there was nothing more to be done. The King 
did insist and Ali Abu Nuwar returned from 
Paris where his closest friend had happened to 
be his Egyptian colleague, and where he had 
been a boon companion of King Hussein during 
the latter’s visit to Paris in 1954. 

One does not know what precise questions 
were discussed between the King and Glubb 
that Wednesday morning in the Basman 
Palace, looking down on the teeming streets 
of a city which was only a village thirty years 
ago. But one can be certain of two at least 
that they mentioned. One must have been the 
situation along the 400-mile frontier with Israel. 
The other was the programme for replacing 
British officers by Arabs in executive posts in 
the Legion. For more than two years this had 
been a burning question. All were agreed that 
it had to come. The only disagreement was 
when. Those British who saw the problem as 
purely a military one felt it could not be 
accomplished under fifteen years. Not until 
1970 would the Arab Legion have an Officer 
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GENERALS GLUBB AND KEIGHTLEY reviewing the Arab Legion 


orps of sufficient experience and knowledge 
) deal with the complexities of modern war. 
thers, wiser, in the light of events to come, 
sidered five years to be the maximum per- 
issible time before the Arabs became masters 

their own headquarters. Plans had been 


drafted and discussed ad nauseam between the 
King, his British and Arab staff officers, and his 
ministers. When Glubb left the Palace that 
morning and returned to Qiada (as the Head- 
quarters of the Arab Legion was known), he 
had no reason to suppose that any major 








differences existed between the King and 
himself. 

A variety of reasons have been advanced to 
account for the King’s abrupt change of front 
soon after the Pasha’s departure. One is that 
strong pressure was put upon him later that 
day by the Young Officers’ Movement to dis- 
miss Glubb or endanger the throne. Those 
who support this thesis point out that the speed 
and efficiency with which the coup was carried 
out could only have taken place with prior 
preparation, and once these arrangements had 
been made all that remained was to name the 
day. But it is equaliy certain that many of the 
officers most deeply involved in the Young 
Officers’ Movement were quite unaware of 
what was going to happen until summoned to 
Al Abu Nuwar’s house in Amman on Wednes- 
day evening. This hardly suggests a carefully 
prearranged plan. 

There is, therefore, good reason to believe 
that it was the King himself who decided to 
dismiss Glubb, and that he did so on the 
impulse of the moment as a result of a magazine 
article which was shown to him that afternoon. 
In that article in an illustrated magazine, 
General Glubb was featured as “ The Un- 
crowned King of Jordan.” Much of it was 
devoted to explaining how he had made Jordan, 
controlled its army, and even ruled the country. 
The Hashemite dynasty has its roots in ancient 
Arabia, its Kings are as proud of their lineage 
as any European royal family, and King 
Hussein was moreover in that peculiar situa- 
tion when he was surrounded by young men 
saying, “ Hussein, be King!” Here was 
something which touched his pride and gave 
him all the opportunity he needed to show that 
he was the real ruler of Jordan—not Glubb. 
A Cabinet was summoned, Ali Abu Nuwar was 
presumably warned to go ahead with plans 
already discussed for just such a contingency, 
and the key-men in the plot were summoned to 
Amman from all over Jordan. Thursday, 
March Ist, was,to be D Day. 

Glubb Pasha controlled a widespread Intel- 
ligence system which usually had its ears very 
close to the ground, and some inkling of what 
was afoot probably reached him on Wednesday 
night. It is hard to believe that he was taken 
entirely unawares by the events that followed. 


He was, however, a loyal servant of the Hashe- 
mite House, the loyallest perhaps that it has 
ever had, and he had no intention of acting 
unconstitutionally. He preferred to await the 
decision of the Cabinet, and he may even have 
made the human error of believing that they 
would not endorse the King’s decision, but 
persuade him to change his mind instead. 

Meanwhile in Amman, that Wednesday 
evening, the Young Officers’ Movement was 
revelling in the intrigue so dear to the Arab 
heart. Reliefs for British Officers in executive 
commands had to be decided and warned. 
Machinery for taking over Arab Legion Head- 
quarters had to be set up. Those British 
Officers who had been most prominent in 
suppressing the riots, and who were therefore 
on the Black List, had to be relieved the first 
and got out of the country quickly. The 
Pasha’s men had to be arrested, and the Pasha’s 
own departure organized. Finally, and by no 
means least, measures had to be taken to ensure 
that the Bedouin regiments, which comprised 
a third of the fighting strength of the Legion, 
did not rally to- the side of the Pasha whom 
they regarded as their “ Father.”” Much of the 
execution of this plan was left to Colonel Ali 
Hyari, now a Brigadier and Commander of the 
1st Arab Legion Division, who is probably the 
most outstanding Arab officer in the Legion. 
A man of great personality, in his middle 
thirties, who speaks and writes English fluently, 
Ali Hyari had only recently been promoted full 
Colonel and made one of Glubb Pasha’s 
principal staff officers. From his office in 
Qiada he was particularly well situated to issue 
the orders for the coup, and it seemed certain 
to the onlooker that he would be Glubb’s 
successor. 

Thursday was a half-holiday in the Arab 
Legion, Friday being the Moslem sabbath. 
Major-General S. A. Cooke, Commander of 
the 1st Arab Legion Division, was inspecting a 
Field Artillery Regiment that morning at the 
military centre of Zerka where rather more than 
half the Legion was garrisoned, and some forty 
British officers and their families had their 
houses. There was nothing unusual to be noted 
that Thursday morning. Sir Patrick Coghill, 
Director of the Public Security Branch of the 
Legion, even left to spend the weekend down 
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to spend the weekend with their families at 
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KING HUSSEIN and COL. NASSER meet in Cairo 


Arab officers who 


British officers 
vere doubtless getting ready for the picnics 
nd shooting expeditions with which they were 


accustomed to while away the weekends. 

Meanwhile the Cabinet had met in Amman, 
twenty miles away, and been confronted with 
the King’s intention to dismiss Glubb. It was 
only after some discussion, and not a little 
havering, that they bowed to the Royal Com- 








mand and set the necessary measures in motion. 
At the same time, an artillery regiment had 
been alerted at Zerka, the very one that had 
been inspected that morning, and was on its 
way into Amman to surround the rambling 
old house where Glubb lived. Glubb received 
_ the news of his dismissal with his customary 
imperturbability and courtesy, and only pro- 
tested when ordered to leave the country that 
same evening. Pointing out that all he possessed 
in the world was in Amman, the King consented 
to his remaining until early the following 
morning. In the meantime he was held 
incommunicado in the house which only the 
day before had been thronged with Arabs 
seeking his counsel, assistance, or acquaintance. 

Few things have so infuriated the British 
people as this scurvy treatment of a man who 
had given all that he had in the service of Jordan 
and its Royal House. But it must be remem- 
bered that the Young Officers’ Movement had 
been plotting for so long, and in such secrecy, 
that they could scarcely conceive that Glubb 
would be prepared to go quietly. They were 
convinced that the Bedouin would rally to his 
side. They were certain that the British 
Government would intervene to restore him. 
It is not for the manner in which they dismissed 
him that they are most to blame. It is for the 
way in which they sought to blacken his 
character after his departure, by putting abroad 
stories they knew to be false, that the Young 
Officers’ Movement are most to be condemned. 
In a land where honour is much talked of, they 
honoured it more in the breach than in the 
observance. 

In Zerka the movement of troops, and the 
activity so unusual for a Thursday afternoon, 
aroused the suspicion of many British officers. 
Attempts to discover what was in the wind all 
failed since the Pasha was by now unobtain- 
able, and no Arab officer in Qiada was prepared 
to talk very much. The place was alive with 
rumours, which were confirmed later in the 
evening, when the Palace announced the 
appointment of Brigadier Radi Einab as Glubb’s 
successor as Chief of Staff. This officer who 
had spent his entire service in the police was 
regarded as something of a joke by his fellow 
Arab officers, and it is extremely doubtful 
that he knew what was happening. If he 


played the part of a General Neguib in the 
Jordan Revolution, it was only because he 
happened to be the senior Arab officer in the 
Legion at the time, and the Young Officers 
lost no time in getting rid of him once they were 
firmly in the saddle. 

There was always an Alice in Wonderland 
quality about Jordan, but on March Ist and 
the week that followed the “Mad Hatter’s 
Tea Party ” came to life. Brigadiers who had 
fought from Dunkirk to the Rhine crossings 
found themselves relieved by their junior staff 
officers, whose only qualifications for the 
appointments were a sufficient knowledge of 
English to have attended the Staff College at 
Camberley. Ali Abu Nuwar stepped straight 
from the gilded halls of the Palace to command 
of the brigade holding the key garrison of 
Jerusalem. Two Circassian officers succeeded 
to the other brigades. The Jordanian Military 
Attaché in Washington was hurriedly summoned 
home to take over the Armoured brigade, an 
arm with which he had but the sketchiest 
acquaintance. The commander of one of the 
Police Districts took over the artillery. Rela- 
tions, friends, or supporters of Ali Abu Nuwar 
and his family took over battalions and 
regiments. 

Bewildered British officers, stunned by the 
rapidity of events, came trailing back to Zerka 
to seek information only to find that those there 
knew no more than they did. In fact on the 
night of March Ist a party was due to be held 
in the Arab Officers Club in Zerka, and several 
British officers had driven down to be present 
at it. They found the place thronged with 
officers, many of them armed, and an atmo- 
sphere of distinct hostility greeted them. 
Friendly Arabs hurried them out by the back 
way lest worse should befall. It was as well that 
they did since the Officers Club has been the 
scene of many fracas and faction fights since, 
in one of which the newly appointed com- 
mander of the artillery was shot. Troops were 
continually on the move, acting on the orders 
of heaven alone knows who. It was not for 
some time that it became evident that all these 
moves and counter-moves were part of the 
struggle for power within the Young Officers’ 
Movement, a struggle which has culminated 
today in the emergence of Ali Abu Nuwar as 
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the power behind the throne in Jordan, and 
vhich has ensured his rapid promotion from 
najor to major-general in the short space of 
iine months ! 

Yet it seems clear throughout that the 
Young Officers’ Movement had no desire to 
break away from the British connection, and 
were quite prepared to retain some British 
officers provided they held no executive posts. 
They were equally determined to get 1id of all 
those British officers who for one reason or 
another were non persona grata, either because 
they had been prominent in repressing the 
riots or because they had managed to offend 
Arab susceptibilities in some way or another. 

The Artillery units had been prominent 
throughout the coup. Ist Field and 4th Light 
Anti-Aircraft Regiments surrounded Zerka 
cantonment on the evening of March Ist, and 
although British officers were peimitted to 
enter the camp, no one was allowed to leave. 
2nd Field Regiment had been employed to 
arrest Glubb Pasha on the night of March Ist, 
cordon the R.A.F. Station outside Amman, 
and escort Glubb to the airport at 7 a.m. on 
March 2nd. This can hardly have surprised 
those who knew the Legion since the factious- 
ness and discontent in the Artillery was 
common knowledge, and some British officers 
had jokingly referred to them as “ coup d’etat 
troops ” as far back as 1953. They recruited 
almost entirely from the towns and villages, and 
their officers were mostly well educated. Para- 
doxically, they contained a high proportion of 
officers who had spent long periods in England 
on courses of instruction and who were wont 
to express their deep admiration for all things 
British ! 

It appears that Major-General Cooke, 
enior British Army officer serving in the 
Legion, was quite unaware of the full implica- 
ions of the coup until about 9 p.m. on March 

t, when he managed to telephone Glubb and 
learnt that the latter had been dismissed and 
as under “ house arrest.” The British C.O. 
{ the Tank Regiment had been arrested at 
ayonet point in his own office and held a 
risoner until released on the orders of Ali Abu 
uwar’s cousin. All British officers, and many 
rab, were still in the dark regarding the 
tuation when they were summoned to attend 
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Arab Legionaries making coffee 


an address by the King and Brigadier Radi 
Einab in an Officers Mess at Zerka during the 
afternoon of March 2nd. They were then told 
that there was no desire to sever former ties 
with Britain, but that henceforward Jordanians 
were to be master in their own house. Since 
nothing but Arabic was spoken, much of this 
oratory passed over the heads of the British 
audience. 

Throughout this time the Bedouin regi- 
ments, so long regarded as Glubb’s “ Prae- 
torian Guard,” remained passive in their lines. 
They have been criticized for their inaction 
since, but there were in fact good reasons why 
they did not move to help the man they revered 
above all others. In the first place, he did not 
wish them to do so. Glubb Pasha acted 
throughout as a law-abiding citizen. He was a 
servant of the Jordanian Government. If they 





wished to dispense with his services, they had 
every right to do so. He would have preferred 
they had chosen a less melodramatic way of 
doing so, but since they had made up their 
minds, he was not going to stand in their way. 
History will show whether or not he was correct 
in acting as he did, but he certainly saved 
Jordan from civil war. Secondly, the Bedouin 
were leaderless. In the hour of decision their 
British Commanding Officers had been re- 
placed by Arabs who were nominees of Ali Abu 
Nuwar. Thirdly, many of the more ambitious 
Bedouin officers sy npathized with the Young 
Officers’ Movement and may even have been 
members of it. Over the years they had been 
gradually losing their Bedouin characteristics. 
They had married wives from the towns, and 
even from Palestine. They had spent long 
periods in England learning English, staff 
duties, and bad habits. They were, in fact, 
more than half way towards becoming settled 
Arabs themselves. While the Pasha was power- 
ful they were prepared to run with the hare. 
Once the hunt had begun, they were equally 
happy with the hounds. So the Bedouin 
remained quiescent, and the coup succeeded 
beyond the plotters’ wildest hopes. More than 
a thousand Bedouin, however, have followed 
Glubb into retirement, some by desertion and 
others by dismissal. Always suspicious of the 
hadari and the fellahin, they have returned to 
their tents and camels and are scattered today 
across the face of Arabia. It is they who will 
keep Glubb Pasha’s memory green, when the 
Arab Legion which he did so much to expand 
and improve has become just another Middle 
Eastern army. 

Apart from a few isolated incidents, British 
officers and their families were treated with 
courtesy and consideration. One or two Arabs 
went out of their way to speak out for Glubb 
Pasha, but they were in a minority. Within 
less than a month of Glubb’s departure, the 
internecine feuds, which had always lurked 
beneath the surface in the Legion, came to the 
surface. The Arab is by nature an intriguer 
whose loyalties are fixed on his family, and the 
blood feud is by no means dead in Jordan. 
Throughout 1954 the large village of Husn, 
populated almost entirely by Christian Arabs, 
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was split in two due to a feud between the two 
leading families there. One faction succeeded 
in murdering the head of the other in broad 
daylight in one of the main streets of Amman, 
and for months thereafter a strong force of 
police had to be stationed in Husn to prevent 
the Montagues and Capulets from tearing each 
other to pieces. A similar state of affairs 
occurred towards the end of March at Madeba, 
the largest Christian Arab town in East Jordan, 
when Moslems and Christiaas started fighting 
in the streets. It is significant that some of 
Glubb’s most trusted adherents were Christian 
Arab officers from the Madeba area. Fist 
fights took place in Officers’ Messes between 
supporters of AliAbu Nuwar and his opponents. 
Senior Bedouin officers were transferred to 
jobs where they would be well out of harm’s 
way. The Arab Legion’s very title was altered 
to the Jordan Arab Army, and its distinctive 
Arab head-dress changed to a khaki beret. 

It remains to be seen whether King Hussein 
and his young officer advisers will be able to 
cope with the tremendous problems that face 
them: a country which is not economically 
viable and which has always depended upon a 
British subsidy to maintain its armed forces; 
the longest land frontier with Israel of all the 
Arab countries; nearly a million refugees who 
owe allegiance to no man, save it be to the ex- 
Mufti of Jerusalem, bitter enemy of the 
Hashemites. These problems can be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, and it will require wise 
heads and steady hands if they are to be sur- 
mounted. The Government will certainly 
require the support of a united people, and it is 
hard to believe that they can count on this. 
There are too many rivalries, too many ambi- 
tions, and far too many who believe that a war 
with Israel is the only answer to their fearful 
afflictions. 

Yet however much we may resent the 
manner in which Glubb and his British officers 
were dismissed, we can only wish the new 
régime well in the task that faces them. For if 
they fail, and the régime collapses, Jordan wil 
fall with them. And there are only too many 
ill-wishers of Britain ready and willing to fil 
the vacuum that will result. 

J.D.L. 
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Charles Stewart Parnell 
1846-1891 


By ROBERT RHODES JAMES 


For more than a decade, until personal 
disaster overwhelmed him in 1890, 
Parnell and the Irish Nationalists held 
the balance in the House of Commons, 
and by a policy of considered 
obstruction swayed the course 


of British politics. 


which had terminated Gladstone’s first great 

Ministry, a by-election became necessary 
in the county of Dublin owing to the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Taylor, the sitting Member, 
to a government office. There was some 
difficulty in finding a candidate who would 
contest the seat on behalf of the Home Rule 
League, then in its infancy. At last one was 
selected, but he distinguished himself so 
lamentably in the campaign that when one of 
the leaders of the League at Westminster was 
asked about the Colonel’s increased majority, 
he exclaimed, “And no wonder! If you’d 
seen the b—— fool we had for a candidate !”’ 
Apparently the only reasons for the unfortunate 
choice were the absence of anyone else and the 
personal advocacy of Mr. Isaac Butt, the genial 
and greatly loved leader of the Irish Home 
Rulers at Westminster. ‘“‘ My dear boy,” 
this charming gentleman had said to a friend, 
“we have got a splendid recruit, an historic 
name, my friend, young Parnell of Wicklow; 
and unless I am mistaken, the Saxon will find 
him an ugly customer, though he is a good- 
ooking fellow.” Thus it had been that Charles 
stewart Parnell fought his first election as a 
-andidate for the House of Commons. 


I: 1874, shortly after the General Election 


“ The Irish Frankenstein,” a Punch cartoon of May, 

1882, reflecting English horror at the Phoenix Park 

murders. PARNELL, kneeling, is amazed at the forces 
he has let loose 


It was a matter for some surprise that Parnell 
was a Nationalist at all. He was an Anglo- 
Irish land-owner, educated mainly in England. 
Obstinate and short-tempered, in his early 
years he lacked self-confidence. He was 
profoundly superstitious, rather Bohemian in 
his attitude to life, and had already experienced 
two unhappy love-affairs. Various factors, 
not the least of which was the violent Anglo- 
phobia of his mother and one of his sisters, had 
built up in him an abiding hatred of England. 
It led him to relinquish his post as a High 
Sheriff and plunge into Nationalist politics. 
After his first electoral failure, he was returned 





in March 1875 for Meath, and joined the ranks 
of the few, uninfluential men who composed 
the Irish Nationalist party in the House of 
Commons. 

For some time Ireland had ceased to exercise 
the minds of English politicians. The Dublin 
correspondent of The Times was able to 
announce that “at no period of her history 
did she appear more tranquil, more free from 
serious crime, more prosperous and contented.” 
While the extremist Fenians brooded deeply 
on English injustice and awaited hopefully 
the day of bloodshed, the cause of Home Rule 
was espoused at Westminster by a kindly and 
eloquent lawyer whose love for Ireland was 
only equalled by his awe for the majestic 
ceremony of the English Parliament. No 
Member of the House of Commons commanded 
more genuine affection than did Mr. Butt; 
every year he brought forward a Home Rule 
Bill and advocated its acceptance with brilliant 
and moderate speeches, only to see it politely 
but firmly rejected by Disraeli’s administration. 
It was impossible to dislike Mr. Butt and his 
delightful colleagues, but it was impossible to 
take them seriously. 

Among the fifty-nine avowed Home Rulers 
at Westminster, there was a small element 
which had grown impatient with Mr. Butt’s 
unfruitful policies. One member of this group 
was Joseph Ronayne, and he imparted to Mr. 
Gillis Biggar—a Presbyterian pork-curer from 
Belfast—a piece of priceless advice. “‘ The 
English stop our Bills,” he argued. ‘“‘ Why 
don’t we stop their Bills ? That’s the thing 
to do. . . . Butt’s a fool—too gentlemanly; 
we're all too gentlemanly.” Thus fortified, 
Mr. Biggar went down to the House of 
Commons with the intention of obstructing a 
Coercion Bill then being discussed. That very 
afternoon Parnell took his seat, and witnessed 
the first halting steps in Obstruction. Biggar 
spoke for nearly four hours, and succeeded in 
drawing upon his head the wrath not only of 
England but of Mr. Butt, who was deeply 
shocked. So was inaugurated on a small scale 
a practice which was to become an art under 
Parnell. 

For the remainder of 1875 and the whole 
of 1876, Parnell was an interested and usually 
silent onlooker in the House. He witnessed 
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the success of Mr. Plimsoll’s outburst against 
the Merchant Shipping Act and noted how 
speedily the government granted concessions 
to violent and unparliamentary tactics. He 
observed how the Irish Nationalists were 
weakened by social ties and etiquette, and 
perceived the growing menace of famine and 
disease in Ireland. He also saw the hopelessness 
of the Irish position unless the three elements 
desiring self-government, the Nationalists, 
the Fenians, and the Catholics, were unified. 
By the close of 1876 he was convinced of the 
futility of Mr. Butt. “If we are to have 
Parliamentary action,” he declared, “‘it must 
not be the action of conciliation, but of retalia- 
tion.” And so this strange, silent, morose, 
young man set out to obstruct the business of 
the House of Commons. He was thirty years 
of age. 

It is difficult for the present generation to 
appreciate the sensational impact on the 
England of the 1870’s of all-night sittings and 
a totally unprincipled Opposition. The House 
of Commons had no machinery with which to 
counteract these vexing innovations. The 
conventions of four hundred years were held 
up to scorn by a small minority with no 
scruples, but immense patience. Parnell had 
ranged behind him the Roman Catholics and 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood, and as the 
policy of obstruction proceeded on its trium- 
phant way, the Fenians also began to take an 
interest in him. | Two anti-obstructionist 
measures passed after lengthy debates by the 
House were easily circumvented; a Committee 
was set up in 1878 to suggest further remedies; 
Mr. Butt announced his detestation of such 
practices, but he went unheeded; in 1879 Sir 
Stafford Northcote moved six resolutions to 
cope with obstruction ; five had to be abandoned, 
and the sixth, after consuming three nights in 
debate, was amended to such an extent that it 
was useless. 

Parnell was by now a feared man. Although 
he was a poor speaker, he was so stirred by 
controlled passion that his words chilled his 
audiences. Above all, he was persistent and 
tenacious. The agricultural slump of the 
later 1870’s gave a sinister complexion to the 
ever-present Irish problem, and the agrarian 
revolt among Irishmen spread until all its 
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bitterness and violence were canalized into the 
National Land League. By 1880 Parnell was 
supported by the English Fenians, the Land 
League, and the American Irish. He was 
advocating rent courts and a peasant proprietory: 
“Tt will take an earthquake to settle the land 
question,” he was informed. “ Then we must 
have an earthquake,” was his reply. The 
embittered relationship between landlord and 
tenant, which had been a chronic feature in 
Ireland for over a century, assumed an in- 
creasingly menacing aspect as disease, misery, 
and the Land League extended their holds 
over the countryside. Parnell summed up what 
became known as the “ new departure” in a 
few cold words at Westport in June 1879: 
“You must show the landlords that you intend 
to hold a firm grip on your homesteads and lands. 
You must not allow yourselves to be dis- 
possessed as you were dispossessed in 1847.” 
The principles of Butt were now forgotten; 
he himself was dead, and the title of the 
“uncrowned king of Ireland” fell to his 
successor. The winter of 1879-80 was especially 
hard on the starving peasantry, and when 
Beaconsfield dissolved Parliament in the March 
of 1880, he included in his manifesto an open 
letter to the Viceroy, the Duke of Marlborough, 
foreseeing the paramount importance of the 
Irish Question. But it was for reasons entirely 
English that Gladstone was swept back into 
power. The new government failed to heed 
the threats of Parnell and his followers who, 
although small in number, had behind them 
a power based on famine and an impetus 
derived from hatred and hunger. 

At the outset of Gladstone’s second govern- 
ment, it was manifest that a policy of appease- 
ment could only succeed if coupled with 
measures of immediate and dramatic relief. 
General Gordon laid his finger on the problem 
vhen he declared: “I believe these people 
are made as we are; that they are patient 
beyond belief; loyal, but broken-spirited and 
desperate; lying on the verge of starvation in 
places where we would not keep cattle.” The 

ew Chief Secretary for Ireland, W. E. Forster, 
vas, as Gladstone later admitted, “a very 
rapractical man,” and the failure of the 
vernment to perceive the crisis in Ireland 
ave Parnell his chance of ascendancy. He 
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** Too gentlemanly”: ISAAC BUTT (1813-1879). Irish 
Leader at Westminster. After a drawing by fF. B. Yeats 
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began from this time to exercise a domination 
over his supporters which earned at once the 
repugnance and respect of the House of 
Commons. There was a fearful increase in 
outrages. Blazing ricks, maimed cattle, and 
savage murders—hitherto not a feature of the 
Irish agitation—shook the entire fabric of 
Irish society. Parnell was in a difficult position; 
he loathed violence, but the situation was out 
of his control. The deepening agricultural 
depression led to scores of evictions, which 
were followed by savage reprisals. In 1877 
Parnell had declared, ““We will never gain 
anything from England unless we tread on her 
toes; we will never gain a single sixpennyworth 
from her by conciliation,” but he drew a sharp 
line between the policy of “ boycotting,” 
which he enunciated, and that of murder and 
the houghing of cattle. The government was 
equally appalled; their thoughts, as Morley 
later wrote, were “violently drawn from 
Dulcigno and Thessaly, from Batoum and 
Erzeroum, from the wild squalor of Macedonia 
and Armenia to squalor not less wild in 
Connaught and Munster, in Mayo, Galway, 
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Sligo, and Kerry.” An attempt to prosecute 
Parnell and thirteen others for conspiracy 
failed, but it demonstrated a change of policy. 
The Liberal administration had turned to 
coercion. 

The familiar picture of Parnell is that of a 
cold autocrat, but in fact he was a creature of 
passion. The frigid and almost inhuman 
facade was a deliberate cover. In the course 
of his speeches, he would lacerate his hands— 
always held behind his back—and in the House 
of Commons would grip his copy of the Orders 
of the Day so tightly that the paper was torn 
into shreds. “‘ The impression made by one 
of his more elaborate speeches,” Bryce wrote, 
“might be compared with that which one 
receives from a grey sunless day with an east 
wind, a day in which everything shows clear, 
but also cold and hard.” He ruled the Irish 
at Westminster by sheer force of personality; 
he was a born leader of men. It was at this time, 
while Ireland seethed and an alarmed Cabinet 
deliberated, that Parnell met and fell in love 
with Mrs. O’Shea. She was not a beautiful 
woman, but she understood Parnell’s strange 
character as no one else ever did. She was 
unhappily married, and he felt overwrought 
and isolated. Their affection steadily grew 
throughout the year 1881. When the full story 
was revealed, with its ridiculous situations, 
false beards, overdone secrecy, and deception, 
it aroused derision and contempt. Nevertheless, 
the love of these two lonely and sensitive 
people possesses a certain beauty, if not 
nobility. Parnell’s fragile constitution was 
under a tremendous strain. In Ireland he was 
the life and soul of the Land League movement, 
while at Westminster he was moulding his 
party into the most formidable body ever to 
sit in the House of Commons. Ireland and 
England saw a ruthless and apparently inex- 
haustible tyrant; Mrs. O’Shea saw an over- 
worked and haggard young man, battered both 
mentally and physically. 

Forster, whose nerve had now gone, 
introduced a Coercion Bill on January 24th, 
1881, and obstruction rose to unprecedented 
heights. The House of Commons sat con- 
tinuously for forty-one hours from January 
31st to February 2nd, and only the courageous 
intervention of the Speaker ended the sitting. 


PARNELL in 1889: “the frigid and almost inhuma 
fagade was a deliberate cover.” Sketch by S. P. Hail 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
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Parnell was resting when the Speaker took 
action, and the complete bewilderment and 
lack of resistance by the Irish demonstrated 
their incapacity when their leader was absent. 
On his return later in the day, he found that the 
Coercion Bill was through. It was followed by 
a new Land Law, granting to Irish tenants the 
‘‘ three F’s,” Fixity of Tenure, Fair Rents, and 
Free Sale, for which they had been agitating 
since the day of Butt. The great error was the 
occasion; redress of grievance was shown to 
be only the result of violence and power, and 
Parnell’s position was in no way diminished. 
Gladstone, however, announced that “ the 
resources of civilization are not exhausted,” 
and on October 13th Parnell was imprisoned 
in Kilmainham gaol. A few days earlier he 
had been asked what would happen if he were 
to be arrested and imprisoned. “ Captain 
Moonlight will take my place,” he had replied. 
And it was so. 

For the six months that he was in Kilmain- 
ham gaol, Captain Moonlight ruled as never 
before. The number of agrarian outrages rose 
by sixty per cent while the number of homicides 
and attempted murders trebled. Parnell grew 
uneasy, and he communicated through O’Shea 
—the husband of his mistress—with Joseph 
Chamberlain, seeking a settlement and his own 
release. On the understanding that the govern- 
ment should bring in a satisfactory Arrears 
Bill and that Parnell should do his utmost to 
curb disorder, he was set free. This was the 
celebrated “‘ Kilmainham Treaty.” 

But Captain Moonlight was by now out of 
control, as was made manifest by the murder 
of the new Chief Secretary, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish (Forster had resigned over the 
Kilmainham Treaty), and his permanent under- 
secretary in Phoenix Park, Dublin, a few days 
after Parnell’s 1elease. England was shocked 
and Parnell horrified. For the rest of his life 
he carried a loaded revolver on his person, even 
at Westminster; but the principles of Kilmain- 

am were now clearly outdated. A new and 
tiffer Crimes Bill came in, and 1882 saw a 
record number of twenty-six murders and 
ulty-eight attempted murders, accompanied 
»y innumerable cases of violence. The position 
vanged for the better in the following year, 
ae largely to the exertions of Parnell and to 
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the operation of the Land Act of 1881. But 
the Irish Question remained a thundercloud 
upon the Liberals’ horizon. 

The Parliament which had assembled with 
a triumphant Liberal majority in 1880 bore a 
greatly changed aspect by 1884. The Radicals 
were soured by the dereliction of their hopes 
for social betterment; the Whigs were em- 
bittered by the activities of Chamberlain at 
the Board of Trade; the government was 
afflicted by a series of humiliations and 
disasters in the Middle East and India. The 
mighty Liberal party was sorely divided and 
bitterly assailed by the Conservative opposition 
which, under the presiding genius of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, had recovered its nerve 
and its democratic appeal. The government’s 
reputation was to some extent saved by the 
Reform Act of 1884, but this gave an increase 
of seats to Nationalist Ireland out of all 
proportion to the number of electors, and so 
strengthened Parnell’s position. 

The great personal attraction felt by the 
Irish Nationalists for Lord Randolph Churchill 
resulted in 1885 in a temporary coalition 
between the Conservatives and Parnell to oust 
Gladstone. The verbal compact between 
Churchill and the Irish leader persuaded 
Gladstone that now was the time to go, and 
he manoeuvred the defeat of his government 
on an amendment to the Budget in the early 
summer of 1885. Lord Salisbury then formed 
a “stop-gap ” administration until the next 
General Election which was due in the autumn. 
The temporary Conservative government ful- 
filled Churchill’s verbal promise on coercion, 
and at the request of Parnell it also passed the 
first state-assisted scheme of Irish land- 
purchase. The new Viceroy, Lord Carnarvon, 
favoured Home Rule and was in close touch 
with Parnell himself. Here we can see with 
vivid clarity how personal issues affect the 
course of history; Parnell admired Churchill 
because they had warred together in common 
cause against Gladstone and Forster; he 
admired him because Churchill knew more 
about Ireland than any other English politician ; 
he distrusted Chamberlain because of a decep- 
tion he had suffered in his links with the great 
Radical through his mistress’s husband, O’Shea. 
The “coming man” of English politics was 




















undoubtedly Chamberlain; Churchill was 
young and untried, and exercised no power 
comparable to Chamberlain’s, yet it was to 
Churchill that Parnell turned. 

In the election of 1885, Parnell swept every- 
thing before him in Catholic Ireland. Although 
there had been sixty nominal Home Rulers in 
the 1880 Parliament, in fact only thirty-five 
were under his immediate control; the eighty- 
six Irish Members returned in 1885 were 
Parnellites to a man. The Liberal majority 
was also eighty-six; the “ uncrowned king of 
Ireland” was thus the arbiter in English 
politics. But his position was hemmed with 
difficulties; there were rumblings of dissent 
at his rule in Ireland itself, and he was loathed 
by the majority of the electors of England, who 
had recoiled in horror from the outrages of 
“‘ Captain Moonlight.” He was in a dilemma 
as to whom he should support at the House of 
Commons, and began to doubt his wisdom 
in ordering the Irish in England to vote 
Conservative in the General Election, an edict 
which had led to the return of at least thirty 
Conservatives. Through Mrs. O’Shea, who 
was now known in political circles to be 
Parnell’s mistress, he communicated with 
Gladstone about Liberal advocacy of Home 
Rule. It is impossible to say when Gladstone 
was converted to Home Rule, but by the 
autumn of 1885 he was mainly concerned with 
seeing whether it could be achieved by a 
Conservative government with Liberal support. 
Perhaps the correspondence between the Irish 
leader and the great Liberal might have led to 
a definite agreement, but at the most delicate 
stage of the negotiations, Herbert Gladstone 
(Gladstone’s son and private secretary) per- 
petrated an indiscretion when he issued a 
statement from Hawarden revealing the direc- 
tion in which his father’s mind was moving. 
The “Hawarden Kite” abruptly dissolved 
the link between the Parnellites and the 
Conservatives, and caused a crisis in the affairs 
of the Liberal party. It now became obvious 
to Parnell that he had backed the wrong horse, 
and could expect little mercy from those 
elements in the Liberal party which had been 
inflamed by his advocacy of the Conservative 
cause at the elections. 

The events of the spring and summer of 
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1886 are well known; on January 27th the 
“ stop-gap ” government was defeated on an 
agrarian amendment to the Gracious Speech; 
on March 3rd Gladstone announced his new 
administration, which revealed the split in the 
Liberal ranks. Hartington and Goschen 
refused to join, Sir Henry James declined the 
Lord Chancellorship, and Dilke, involved in a 
divorce case, was a ruined man. Chamberlain 
and Trevelyan joined with many forebodings, 
but a fortnight later they resigned. The first 
Home Rule Bill was debated with rare brilliance 
for sixteen nights in the House of Commons; 
the Conservative opposition, marshalled by 
Hicks-Beach and Churchill, fought every 
proposal with unrelenting skill; a section of 
the Liberal party led by Chamberlain broke 
away, and their decision to oppose the Bill 
settled its fate. On June 8th, it was defeated 
by thirty votes. As Chamberlain walked 
exultantly out of the Chamber into the Lobby 
after the figures had been announced, Parnell 
observed, “‘ There goes the man who killed 
Home Rule.” It was a tacit admission of his 
deadly mistake. 

This, although no-one perceived it at the 
time, was the highest point reached by Parnell. 
England swept Gladstone out of office at the 
ensuing General Election. Salisbury resumed 
his power, and Parnell saw that he would have 
to start all over again. At this moment he fell 
seriously ill. As it had been in 1882, so was it in 
1886-7; in his absence the violent and extremist 
elements in Ireland took over once more. 
While Parnell was being nursed back to health 
by Mrs. O’Shea, his grip on his party and on 
Ireland weakened. As evictions and outrages 
increased, the extremists’ Plan of Campaign 
established its hold upon Ireland. A perpetual 
Coercion Statute was the consequence. While 
Balfour, the new Chief Secretary, exercising a 
power and ability hitherto unrealized, upheld 
with considerable courage the policy of coercion, 
Liberal opinion veered round sharply in favour 
of Parnell and Home Rule. This movement 
was temporarily checked by the publication 
in The Times of a series of fascimile letters 
written by Parnell condoning the Phoenix Park 
murders and the outrages of the Land League. 
These were accepted by Salisbury and the 
Liberal Unionists (as Chamberlain’s Dis- 
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sentients now called themselves) with delight, 
but the revelation of the fact that they were all 
forgeries shook the government to its founda- 
tions and resulted in a wave of popular support 
for Home Rule and its advocate. Both the 
attacks by The Times and the remarkable 
change in his position when the forgeries were 
revealed left Parnell outwardly unmoved, but 
he must have seen that the hour for Home 
Rule seemed at last to have come. 

In 1890, however, came the blow which 
ended Parnell’s career and killed him. For the 
past ten years he had been living with Mrs. 
O’Shea at Eltham in a house provided by Mrs. 
O’Shea’s aunt, a Mrs. Benjamin Wood, who 
had in fact supported the couple. It was her 
vish, which could not be overridden, that there 
should be no divorce, and as a consequence the 
O’Shea’s nominally lived together. But this 
was a makeshift arrangement, perpetuated only 
by the remarkable longevity of Mrs. Wood, 
who lived to be ninety-seven. Upon her death 
in 1889 she left £144,000 to Mrs. O’Shea, and 
O’Shea, who was fully aware of what had been 
going on and had for many years been existing 
by blackmail, demanded {£20,000 as the price 
for his continued silence. The will was disputed 
by other members of the Wood family, and 
O’Shea carried out his threat by filing a divorce 
suit, citing Parnell as the co-respondent. The 
lovers were sick of disguises and secrecy, and 
they could not contest the suit. O’Shea’s 
story—grossly inaccurate and unfair—was 
therefore the only one heard by the world, and 
the divorce was granted. 
The seemingly tacit admis- 
sion of the validity of 
O’Shea’s accusations dis- 
gusted English opinion, 
and the National Liberal 
federation informed 
Morley and Harcourt that 
t could not consider con- 

nuing the alliance with 
> Irish Party unless it 
ind a new leader. This 
is the factor which per- 
ided Gladstone to pen 
etter to him threatening 
own withdrawal from 
blic life unless Parnell 
red. Parnell had just 

‘n re-elected as leader 

the Irish Party, and he 

obdurate; Gladstone 
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then committed the gravest error of his life. 
He ordered the letter to be published. 

The forces which Parnell had gathered 
behind him now revolted. Liberal England 
renounced its allegiance; the Irish Home Rulers 
at Westminster split asunder; the Irish 
episcopacy, seeing its moment, intervened with 
deadly effect. For Parnell the end had come. 

There was a brief but fierce epilogue. 
Parnell was a man of almost incredible pride; 
his contempt for those Irish Members who had 
cast him down was savage; but he was above 
all a fighter. In 1891 he travelled up and down 
the length of Ireland fighting by-election after 
by-election and seeing his candidates defeated 
one by one. But still the fires of irreconcilable 
hatred were unquenched, and he fought on. 
His fragile constitution bowed to the super- 
human strain, and he came home in October 
to his wife (he had married Mrs. O’Shea in 
June) to die at Brighton. 

Such is the narrative of his career. A more 
remarkable one has hardly been witnessed in 
Irish or in English history. His active political 
life lasted fourteen years, and in that time he 
rose to lead a nation and alter the course of 
history. Ireland was his strength and England 
his inveterate foe, yet it was Ireland that 
destroyed him. His sinister resolve chilled his 
opponents and indeed his supporters, yet 
Ireland adored him. In him the Irish placed 
all their hopes, both practical and emotional. 
After he went Ireland was never again as unified 
as it had been while he was at the height of his 
power. Pride, courage, 
and a passionate love of 
his country drove him on 
when caution and judg- 
ment would have advised 
at least a short period of 
retirement. But that was 
not Parnell’s way. He had 
led an enfeebled army into 
battle and, after innumer- 
able reverses, welded it 
into an incomparable 
force. The battle was his, 
but victory he never saw. 
Indeed, victory as_ he 
envisaged it was never 
achieved, and it is difficult 
to escape from the con- 
clusion that without him 
it was impossible. 
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NANCY MITFORD 


A Visit to 
Voltaire 


in 1738 


VOLTAIRE in 1732: engraving by Ficquet after la Tour 


“ce 


household at some future time; and— 

this editor hopes not,” writes Thomas 
Carlyle. This editor, however, cannot resist 
taking the reader on Mme. de Graffigny’s con- 
ducted tour. The Marquise de Graffigny was 
about forty-four when she went to Cirey—the 
same age as Voltaire: Mme. du Chatelet was 
ten years younger. Her husband had been 
Chamberlain at the court of Lorraine’ where 
she first met Voltaire in 1733. Graffigny was a 
beastly madman, who several times nearly 
killed his wife and was finally shut up. She 
obtained a legal separation from him on 
grounds of cruelty, and now she had no money 
and nowhere to live. Her portrait shows a silly 


Pirscse WE MAY LOOK IN UPON the Cirey 


1 King Stanislas, evicted sovereign of Poland, 
had been accommodated with the Duchy of Lorraine 
by his son-in-law Louis XV. 
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old face, long, sad and complacent. Voltaire 
may have invited her to Cirey in a moment of 
expansion; but it is more likely that the 
Duchesse de Richelieu asked him and Mme. du 
ChAatelet to harbour her for a while. Certainly 
Mme. du Chfatelet never wanted her; but sh 
would do anything to please the duchess 
Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet were divided 
on the subject of guests. He always longed for 
his friends to come and stay; and, according to 
him, Cirey was on the way, wherever they wer« 
going. But Mme. du Chatelet, when she 
invited anybody, which was rare, used to say, 
“you must come for the sake of coming.” 
Indeed, situated in a remote corner of Cham- 
pagne, Cirey is on the way to nowhere. Mme. 
du Chatelet was engaged at the time on a parti- 
cularly testing composition, “ Les Institutions 
de Physique,” a long essay introducing the ideas 
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‘oltaire’s relationship 
ith his mathematical Egeria, 
Viadame du Chatelet, 


isted from 1733 until her death in 1749. 


During part of that time, 


they held court at the Chateau de Cirey, 


which Voltaire had restored and embellished 


out which belonged by inheritance to 


Madame du Chatelet’s husband. 


The letters of Madame de Graffigny 


give the modern reader a remarkably vivid 


mpression of their philosophic household 


f Leibniz to France. Now, while Voltaire 


could work at several different things in a 
pandemonium, 
perfect quiet and calm for her work. She had 
no desire to look after visitors; and emotional 
upsets, which seemed, if anything, to stimulate 
Voltaire, were very bad for her. Madame de 
Graffigny could not have arrived at a more 


Mme. du Chitelet needed 


infortunate time. Voltaire was conducting the 
itterest quarrel of his whole life with the Abbé 
esfontaines, a well-known literary critic; 
‘ifications, jeers, insults and criminal libels 
re flying to and fro in the Paris post-bag, 
c nerves at Cirey were becoming frayed. 
\ime. de Graffigny’s many friends at Luné- 
>, the court of Lorraine, were very naturally 
g to hear every detail of the goings-on at 
endary Cirey. It was arranged that she 
1ould write her news to M. Devaux, and that 
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he would communicate it to the others. 
Devaux, who is never called anything but 
**Pan-pan,” or “ Panpichon,” was the spoilt 
darling of all the Lunéville women. He was 
twenty-seven, had been destined by his family 
for the law, but when he grew up was observed 
to have a notable aversion from work, although 
fond of a little light reading. So his various 
friends at the court asked King Stanislas to 
take him on as reader. The good King, who 
was no intellectual, said very well, but that his 
functions would be those of Louis XV’s confes- 
sor, in other words nil. On December 4th, 
1738, Mme. de Graffigny went to Cirey from 
the house of another friend, Mme. de Stainville, 
which she disloyally calls “Je chdteau de 
V’ennui.” From now on every moment of every 
day is described in her famous letters to 
Pan-pan. 

She borrowed horses from a fellow-guest and 
left before dawn; the sun rose on a perfect day; 
she was in a state of euphoria. At Joinville her 
friend’s coachman refused to go on; so she 
got into a public conveyance, which put her 
out, on a deserted road, two hours after dark. 
She and Dubois, her maid, then had to climb a 
mountain; they arrived at Cirey more dead 
than alive. Mme. du Chatelet received her 
guest kindly and took her to her room, where 
presently Voltaire appeared, holding a little 
candle, like a monk. He gave Mme. de Graffigny 
a tremendous welcome and thousands of 
caresses; he kissed her hand ten times. He 
asked her news, and spoke of Pan-pan for at 
least a quarter of an hour before asking about 
his other friends at Lunéville. Then he left 
her so that she could dress for supper, which 
she did; and now here she is, waiting for the 
bell to ring. She takes up her pen once more. 
She had said that Mme. du Chatelet received 
her kindly. Yes, but that was all. She wears a 
printed cotton dress and a huge black taffeta 
apron; her long black hair is tied to the top of 
her head, falling in ringlets like a little girl’s. 
This suits her perfectly. She talks like an angel. 
As for Voltaire, he is dressed and powdered 
exactly as he would be in Paris. M. du Chatelet 
is there, but leaving the next day for Brussels 
so then there will be the three of them. They 
had already confided in each other that his 
departure will not make them cry. Still no bell. 








Pan-pan’s letters are a great joy; he must be 
sure to go on writing. She misses them all at 
Lunéville dreadfully. ‘‘ So, goodnight, dearest 
friend.” 

Next day. Heavens, where to begin ? The 
best plan will be to tell everything that happens, 
not day by day but hour by hour. So she wrote 
until supper-time last night, when they came to 
fetch her and took her to Voltaire’s part of the 
house. No time to look round; they sat down 
to supper at once. What an enchantment ! 
Delicious food, not too much of it, and so well 
served—beautiful silver on the table. As 
Voltaire’s study is not ready yet, there were 
globes and various scientific instruments lying 
about. It would be impossible to do justice to 
the conversation, which’ ranged over poetry, 
science and art and was full of jokes. Voltaire 
was on her right, so learned, so polite and so 
sweet; the host on her left, rather a bore to tell 
the truth; but he hardly spoke and went away 
long before the end of the meal. They were 
talking of books when somebody mentioned 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau,” one of Voltaire’s 
greatest enemies, upon which Voltaire became 
less of a hero and more of a human being. It 
is forbidden to praise Rousseau here. The 
Dame (Mme. du Chatelet) says she can’t bear 
odes, and the Idol (Voltaire) can’t understand 
how any civilized person can read such sad stuff. 
Then they talked about the Abbé Desfontaines’ 
paper, /’Observation. Mme. de Graffigny asked 
if they took it in ? Indeed they did, and all of 
a sudden there was a perfect stream of invective 
against it. Voltaire pressed into her hands a 
pamphlet called Préservatif contre les Observa- 
tions, written, so he said, by a friend of his. 
She will send a copy to Pan-pan. 

At last they all went to bed; and she did not 
wake till twelve o’clock. The Dame visited her 
in the morning, rather nicer to her than before. 
Mme. de Graffigny has read the Préservatif in 
order to be able to say so, and Voltaire has sent 
up a copy of Newton to her room. Well, it 
seems they don’t dine in this house, so she read 
Newton all day in order to have something to 
talk about at supper. She didn’t do too badly; 
she understood quite a lot. While she was 
struggling away with it, she had a visitor in the 


2 Jean-Baptiste Rousseau (1671-1714) was a 


lyric poet of some renown. 
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shape of Mme. de Champbonin, a country 
neighbour of the du Chatelets who spends most 
of her time at Cirey. She is exactly like the 
short fat woman in Marivaux’ Paysan Parvenu. 


.but really rather a dear; she positively worships 


Voltaire. Poor woman, they do lead her a dance. 
they shut her up in her room and make her 
read all the books in the house, and she is none 
the wiser for it. She didn’t stay long. Ther 
Voltaire came, but Mme. de Graffigny chased 
him away as her room is chilly and he has a 
dreadful cold. After that the host appeared and 
bored her for two hours until Voltaire rescuec 
her by sending for her to go and see him. 
Voltaire’s wing of the house is at the bottor 
of the main staircase. You go through a tiny 
antechamber to his bedroom which is small 
and low and hung with crushed velvet in the 
winter. Not much tapestry, but gilded panel- 
ling with pictures set in it; the furniture is 
chinoiserie. The looking-glasses, lacquer 
corner-cupboards, china, a clock supported by 
marabouts, and many, many other valuable 
things are all in that taste. Everything so clean 
you could kiss the parquet. A gallery thirty or 
forty feet long leads out of this room. It has 
three windows, and between them are two very 
exquisite little statues on lacquer bases; one is 
the Farnese Venus and the other Hercules. 
Two cupboards, one for books and the other 
for scientific instruments, have a stove between 
them which heats the gallery so that it feels like 
springtime—this will eventually be hidden by 
a statue of Cupid. The panelling is yellow 
lacquer; nothing is missing, unless it be a com- 
fortable chair to sit on. Supper was rather dis- 
appointing. There was a bore called Trichateau, 
a cousin of M. du Chatelet’s of whom he had 
expectations, and one had to talk to him. How- 
ever, she had a little chat with Voltaire after- 
wards; he spoke of Pan-pan, and said he really 
ought to do something with his life. “‘ His 
father should turn him out, as mine did.” 
That was her day, yesterday. This morning 
she came down at eleven for coffee, which they 
drank in the gallery. Voltaire was in a dressing- 
gown; his cold is really dreadful. Then the 
Dame took Mme. de Graffigny to see her own 
rooms. Voltaire’s are nothing compared with 
them. Her bedroom is panelled in yellow and 
blue, the alcove for the bed lined with Indian 
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paper, the bed covered with blue moiré— 


everything, even the dog’s basket, is to match, 


all blue and yellow. The looking-glasses have 


silver frames. A big glass door, decorated like 
a snuff box, leads to the library which is not 
yet finished; it will have pictures by Paolo 
Veronese. Beside the alcove there is a tiny 
boudoir, panelled in blue, with a ceiling by a 
pupil of Martin who has been working here for 
the last three years. Each panel has a picture 
»y Watteau. There is a chimney-piece with 
brackets by Martin, and an amber writing table 
ent with some verses by the Prince of Prussia. 
\ big armchair and footstools to match are all 
ipholstered in white taffeta. This divine 
yudoir has one window leading on to a terrace 
with an admirable view. The other side of the 
bed there is a dressing-room paved with 
marble, panelled in grey wood and hung with 
delightful prints. Everything is in perfect taste, 
including the curtains which are embroidered 
muslin. Madame du Chatelet also showed 
Mme. de Graffigny her jewels which are more 
beautiful than Mme. de Richelieu’s. When 
she was at Craon in the old days she didn’t 
possess so much as a tortoise-shell snuff-box. 
Now she has at least twenty, some of gold with 
precious stones and some in the new fashion of 
enamel on gold which is so expensive, as well 
4s jasper and diamond watches, jewelled étuis, 
rings with rare stones. Mme. de Graffigny was 
amazed; for the du Chatelets had never been 
rich. 
Now she will describe her own room. Well, 
t is absolutely vast and very dark, with one 
lraughty little ill-fitting window which looks 
n to an arid mountain. The tapestry is covered 
vith large ugly people. The bed is upholstered 
vith bits of stuff, quite nice in themselves but 
hich don’t match, so that the effect is hideous. 
(he fireplace is tiny, and so deep that you 
uld burn a forest there. The furniture con- 
ts of old-fashioned chairs and a chest of 
iwers; at her bedside is the only table. She 
tes this horrid room; really her maid’s is 
‘ter. Except in the part of the house in- 
ited by Voltaire and Mme. du Chitelet, 
rything is disgustingly squalid. Having 
cribed the house, she will talk about people. 
eems the Prince of Prussia sent an embassy 
to bring his portrait and to take away: the 































At work, during Madame de Graffigny’s visit, on an 
MADAME DU 


introduction to the works of Leibniz: 
CHATELET by Lépicié 


History of Louis XIV. He must be a handsome 
Prince, not unlike M. de Richelieu. Voltaire 
spends his time looking out books for Mme. de 
Graffigny to read—manuscripts, too. By the 
way, Pan-pan must be careful how he repeats 
the things she tells him, as it would never do 
for her to get into a scrape. Could he be a dear 
and go to La Tour for her, get some of that 
yellow mouth-wash and send it to Cirey ? 
But La Tour mustn’t know it’s for her, because 
she owes him money. Goodnight, goodnight— 
she is off to supper, to stoke up for the morrow. 

The letters become more and more en- 
thusiastic—in fact, quite incoherent. Voltaire 
told funny stories. Oh, how she pities Pan-pan 
for not being here! Then he read out Alga- 
rotti’s book, Newtonianisme per les dames, 
which has just been translated. Mme. de 
Graffigny is reading Louis XIV now. But the 
Dame won’t let Voltaire finish it, she keeps it 
under lock and key and forces him to do 





“A silly old face, long, sad and complacent ”’: 
DE GRAFFIGNY in later life, from the portrait by Lépicié 


Photo: Roger V 


MADAME 


geometry.* She herself is strangely ignorant of 
history. They have their tiffs like everybody 
else. This evening she had gone to bed; they 
were sitting in her bedroom, and she told 
Voltaire to go and change his coat. It’s not a 
pretty coat, certainly; but he had beautiful 
linen and was well powdered. He refused to 
change it, saying he would catch cold. She 
went on nagging, until he spoke very sharply 
in English and left the room. She sent after 
him; but no, he was sulking. Then a neighbour 
arrived, and Mme. de Graffigny went to find 
Voltaire who was chatting to the fat lady, as 
merry as could be. The Dame presently sent 
word to say they were all to come back, but as 
soon as he saw her Voltaire turned sulky again. 
Finally, they had it out in English, and every- 
thing was all right after that. Mme. de Graffigny 
says this was the first sign that they were lovers, 
for, as a rule, they behaved with great circum- 


3 Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XIV was finally 
published in 1751, two years after Madame du 
Chatelet’s death. 





spection. By the way, Panpichon can writ 
as often as he likes because the incoming letter 
are all paid for. She only wishes it were th: 
same for the ones that go out. . 

The Dame wanted her to go for a drive 
but the horses looked a bit frisky, so she wen 
for a walk with the fat lady, who then took her 
to see the bathroom. It is entirely lined with 
tiles, with a marble floor and porcelain baths. 
The little cabinet de toilette has carved and 
gilded panels of celadon green, with a tiny sofa 
and chairs of the same wood, also carved and 
gilded. There are prints and pictures, china, a 
dressing-table, and the ceiling is painted. The 
other place is to match; and here there are 
looking-glasses and books lying about on 
lacquer tables. The whole thing is Lilliputian, 
so pretty and enchanting that, if it belonged to 
Mme. de Graffigny, she would have herself 
woken up in the night to go and look at it. All 
this made a change: usually she is in her bed- 
room from midday to supper-time at nine 
o’clock, without seeing a soul, though not bored 
for a minute because she has so much to read. 
Last night Voltaire gave a magic lantern show, 
with stories about M. de Richelieu, the Abbé 
Desfontaines and so on which killed them all 
with laughing. She is reading some of Voltaire’s 
Epitres at the moment; and she likes his notion 
that pleasure proves the existence of a Creator 
whom we must love while enjoying ourselves. 

The Abbé de Breteuil has arrived, the 
brother of Mme. du Chiatelet. So they 
will give a performance of Boursouffle in his 
honour, and are all busily learning their parts. 
He seems most agreeable and has brought a lot 
of gossip from Paris. Pan-pan really might 
write more often. No post now till Saturday, 
it does seem far off. And by the way, he must 
look carefully at his letters to see if nobody has 
been at them. Her hosts seem so frightened 
that she will be indiscreet; she can’t quite 
think why as she never stops saying how perfect 
everything is. . . . She’s waiting for the post, 
which really should have come by now. When 
it does come, the letters have been written 
such a long time ago. And then, why is Pan- 
pan not receiving hers ? These delays are very 
odd. The Dame always makes up the parcels 
of letters for the post herself—at night. 

Pan-pan says he hasn’t quite understood 
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how the day at Cirey is arranged. From eleven 
until noon there is coffee in Voltaire’s gallery, 
and at noon a meal, which they call “‘ the coach- 
men’s dinner,” for M. du Chatelet, Mme. de 
Champbonin and the little boy. Voltaire, the 
Dame and Mme. de Graffigny look in at it for 
‘bout half an hour; after which they all go 
back to their rooms. At four o’clock they some- 
times assemble again for a goiiter, but not every 
day. At nine o’clock, supper; and then they 
are together until midnight. Once again, how 
she pities her poor friends for not being here 
to share in this delightful existence! The 
Dame doesn’t really care for visitors it seems. 
In future Mme. de Graffigny will refer to 
Voltaire as Nicoméde and the Dame as 
Dorothée, it will be safer. Then she can say 
what she thinks, quite comfortably. 

Mme. de Graffigny now hears that her 
furniture is going to be sold, to pay her debts. 
Pan-pan must try and stop that, or at any rate 
he must send her one of her dresses. She has 
been very low, terrible vapours; she has taken 
opium but it did no good at all. Finally the 
vapours were cured by Voltaire reading out his 


Feanne* which he did in the bathroom. To tell 


the truth she feels sorry for Nicoméde because 
he and Dorothée don’t really get on. Alas 
happiness is not the lot of mankind! Now 
there have been two more readings of Jeanne. 
It must here be explained that Voltaire kept 
La Pucelle under lock and key; if it had appeared 
in print it would have been quite enough to 
send him to prison, since it was not only 
obscene but also sacrilegious, and was after- 
wards to be described by Lord Morley as “‘ one 
yf the most unseemly poems that exist in 
any tongue.” But, dangerous as he knew it 
to be, he could never resist reading it to his 
triends. Mme. de Graffigny gives an account 
f the latest stanza which is about a certain 
\gnes. Agnés has an affair with a page on 
vhom Jeanne had painted a fleur-de-lis. 
(he English appear; there is a battle and 
\gnés’ horse runs away with her to a convent. 
»ince she is in a penitent mood, she rings the 
-ll and Sister Besogne opens the door. She 
ikes Agnés to her cell, where Sister Besogne is 
liscovered to be a gallant young esquire... 


‘La Pucelle, Voltaire’s burlesque version of the 
reer of Teanne d’Arc, which he wrote at Cirey. 
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Mme. de Graffigny reminds Pan-pan that he 
must be very careful whom he tells this to, 
as it is a terrific secret. He must also be careful 
how he writes about Dorothée. If he were at 
Cirey, he would perceive that she is not often 
as Mme. de Graffigny first described her, but 
generally cold and hard. As for Nicodéme, he 
is really a little bit mad on the subject of Jean- 
Baptiste Rousseau and Desfontaines. Mme. de 
Graffigny tries to persuade him that he ought 
to despise them ; but he cannot see reason where 
they are concerned. He has caricatures made 
of them and writes the captions, in verse, 
himself. Pan-pan must be careful how he 
answers this letter. 

After supper the dame asked Mme. de 
Graffigny if she had ever had any children. 
Her hosts knew nothing about her life; so she 
told them the whole story. The recital had a 
tremendous effect. The Dame was seized with 
a fit of giggles, which she explained away by 
saying she must laugh in order not to cry; but 
Voltaire, the human Voltaire, was quite over- 
come and he wept. He is never ashamed to 
show his feelings. “What, none of your 
friends came to the rescue ?” In the end they 
all cried, and went on talking until two in the 
morning... . 

Meanwhile, they are going to give Boursouffle, 
and Mme. de Graffigny has the part of a wife 
who loves without return. Voltaire said, “‘ Let’s 
make Pan-pan come here.” ‘“ But you know 
Pan-pan,” she replied, “ he is dreadfully shy; 
he would never open his mouth in front of this 
beautiful lady.” Said Voltaire: “‘ The first day 
he can look at her throughakeyhole; the second, 
he can stay in the little room next door; and 
the third day he can sit behind a screen. We 
shall love him so much that he’ll become quite 
tame.” ‘ What nonsense,” said the Dame, 
“I shall be charmed to see him and I hope he 
won’t be frightened of me.” 

By this time, although Madame de Graffigny 
seems to have known nothing about it, Voltaire 
and Mme. du Chatelet had received copies of 
Abbé Desfontaines’ smashing attack, the 
Voltairomanie. They concealed it from each 
other for over a week; it was no doubt a severe 
shock to both of them. On Christmas Day 
Voltaire was in bed with a temperature, and 
they heard Midnight Mass from his room; as 
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The ABBE DESFONTAINES, the well-known literary critic, with whom, in 1738, Voltaire was 
conducting the bitterest quarrel of a quarrelsome life. Engraving by Deorochers 


he was so often ill, he had the chapel next door. 
He had been having a long talk with the Virgin, 
he said—he would rather deal with her than 
with the others. Next day he was ill again and 
very low, though very polite. Mme. de 
Graffigny is still struggling with Newton. 
Pan-pan’s letters all about the jollities at 
Lunéville made her cry—how she loves her 
friends there ! 

At this point, a great change comes over 
Mme. de Graffigny’s letters. She is no longer 
the happiest, luckiest person in the world; 
she no longer feels sorry for Panpichon and all 
who are not living in the same house as the 
Idol. The cold of a Continental winter has 
descended upon Cirey; and the poor woman 
hates her horrid room. The draughts are so 
terrible they nearly put out her candle; and 
she had no comfortable chair. Then the hours 
go so slowly; it is now seven o’clock and she 
has seen nobody, all day. When she went down 
for coffee at eleven, the door was bolted. None 
of this would matter if she were a little more 


comfortable. It’s not that they are mean with 
wood: there’s a fire like the burning of Troy in 
her fireplace, but the room cannot be heated. 
And then, her maid, Dubois, has given notice. 
Well, she has been unbearable lately. Now here 
is the post, and not a single letter. 

It is New Year’s Day; she has been ill for 
two days with colic. Pan-pan has written to say 
the stanza of feanne is charming. Mme. de 
Graffigny begs him to send back whatever she 
wrote on the subject. This is terribly import- 
ant; he must send it and make no more com- 
ments; he has been indiscreet enough as it is. 
He asks where she will be in March. Certainly 
not at Cirey. She hasn’t enough money to go 
to Paris; so she has sent to St. Dizier to know 
if there’s not a convent where she could retire. 
He will ask: why St. Dizier ? Because it seems 
the posts there are very regular. Besides it is 
on the way to Paris. Once a year somebody 
might visit her for an hour. . . . A few days 
later she has received one letter from Pan-pan, 
but another seems to be lost. He must tell her 
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vhat was in it, without fail. Her vapours are 
10 better, worse if anything, she seldom goes 
iownstairs now at all. 

Pan-pan’s next letter has definitely been 
pened and very badly re-sealed. She is terribly 
orried about her future; and, were it not for 
1e fat lady, she would have gone mad by now. 
)f course, that ass of a Dubois has allowed her 

»g, Lise, to get into trouble with one of those 
reat mongrels in the farmyard, just as Mme. 
ie Graffigny had feared—now they’ll have to 
ee about an operation which may well have 
ital results. She has never loved the poor 
ittle dog so much. That’s it; they can all 
laugh at her! . . . Two more letters have 
irrived, obviously opened; and Pan-pan seems 
not to have received hers asking for the stanza 
from Jeanne. She had written to see if her 
friend Mme. de Chatenay could have her for 
a little while before she goes into a convent. 
Pan-pan must send her back that letter about 
Jeanne—oh she has already said this, the 
vapours are making her stupid. If he could see 
her trembling-fits he would be sorry for her. 
She has been ill for a fortnight. Voltaire has 
been most good to her, and so has Mme. de 
Champbonin. She never goes down for coffee 
any more, she has some soup with those who 
dine at midday and the rest of the time she is in 
her own room. 

She must now tell Pan-pan a dreadful thing: 
she has no money at all. If he asks why, the 
answer is that, on her way to Cirey, she 
remembered that her old dress would not do, 
and bought herself a satin dress for a louis. 
Dubois needed a tidy cotton dress, which she 
also bought; and tips to the coachmen finished 
her few remaining pence. 

It is Shrove Tuesday. Desmarets has 
arrived. He has hardly spoken to her but they 
have been living in a whirl, as an enormous 
programme of theatricals is on foot. They 

ave learnt and rehearsed thirty-three different 
enes, have given Zaire, l’Enfant Prodigue, 
and l’Esprit de Contradiction. Her vapours are 
‘red; Mme. Badaud can have her, and she is 
leave Cirey in a day or two. All day they 
ichearse and learn their parts, and the acting 
goes on all night; there’s no time to breathe, 
t alone write letters. They have just finished 

> third act they have given today. It is mid- 
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night, and they are going to sup, after which 
Mme. du Chatelet will sing a whole opera. 
This is the last time she will write from Cirey; 
she can’t answer Pan-pan’s letter now; she 
rushes to the delights that beckon to her, 
although, if she had wings, she would fly into 
Pan-pan’s arms. 

We wish we could leave Mme. de Graffigny 
on this cheerful, if slightly hysterical, note. 
The moment she is safely away from Cirey, 
however, on February 12th, she puts into the 
post a letter which she has been cooking up for 
several weeks, and which throws a lurid light 
on past events and fully explains her change of 
spirits. “My dearest friend (she begins) I 
have been keeping to myself a horrible thing 
that happened to me...” She tells Pan-pan 
that, on December 29th, they said there were 
no letters for her. Supper went off fairly well; 
nobody spoke much certainly; but there was 
no indication that a storm was about to break 
over her head, and she went tranquilly upstairs 
at bedtime. All of a sudden, to her great 
surprise, Voltaire burst into her room crying 
that he was lost, that she held his life in her 
hands, that copies of the last stanza of Feanne 
were in full circulation, and that he would have 
to leave for Holland then and there. He said 
that Mme. de Graffigny must write now, this 
minute, a letter, which M. du Chatelet himself 
would take, to Pan-pan, begging him to call in 
all the copies. But would Pan-pan do it ? 
Mme. de Graffigny said that, of course, Pan- 
pan would do anything for Voltaire, and, of 
course, she would write. She was only sorry 
that such a thing should have happened while 
she was at Cirey. ‘ No twisting, Madame ! 
You sent it yourself.” She could hardly believe 
her ears. She assured Voltaire that she had 
never read a verse of Jeanne in her life. How 
could she have made a copy ? He refused to 
listen to her. He said that Pan-pan had read it 
aloud in a friend’s house and had been giving it 
to everybody, saying that it came from Mme. 
de Graffigny. Mme. du Chatelet, he added, 
had the proof in her pocket. Poor Mme. de 
Graffigny was completely at sea but, neverthe- 
less, very frightened. He sat her down and 
told her to write for the original and the copies. 
As she really could not ask Pan-pan for some- 
thing she had never sent, she told him to try 
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The Chateau de Lunéville, whither Madame de Graffigny despatched her letters from Cirey 


VOLTAIRE at the age of twenty-four, by Largilliére: 
Musée Carnavalet 
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to find out what had happened. Voltaire read 
the letter and threw it at her with yelps of 
despair, shrieking that his very life was at stake 
unless she would act in good faith. As nothing 
the poor woman could say had any effect, she 
took refuge in silence. This dreadful scene had 
gone on for a whole hour, when in surged the 
Dame. She howled and raged like a fury, 
repeating what Voltaire had already said, over 
and over again, Mme. de Graffigny keeping the 
same silence. At last the Dame produced a letter 
which she handed to Mme. de Graffigny saying: 
** Miserable creature, monster whom I have 
harboured, not out of friendship which I’ve 
never felt for you, but because you had no- 
where to go! Here is the proof of your in- 
famous behaviour—you’ve betrayed me, assas- 
sinated me, stolen a document from my desk 
and copied it.” She went on like this, scream- 
ing into Mme. de Graffigny’s face; only the 
presence of Voltaire seemed to restrain her 
from physical violence. At last Mme. de 
Graffigny said: “‘ Madame, I am an unhappy 
creature whom it is not right to treat thus.” 
Voltaire then put an arm round Mme. du 
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Chitelet and pulled her away, after which she 
strode up and down the room crying treachery. 
Dubois, two rooms off, heard every word. At 
last, more dead than alive, Madame de 
Graffigny asked to see the proof of her alleged 
misdeed. It was a letter from Pan-pan, which 
merely remarked that “ the stanza from Jeanne 
is charming.” Then Mme. de Graffigny saw 
the whole thing, as she would have seen it 
sooner if they had given her time to collect her 
thoughts. She explained that what she had 
sent Pan-pan was merely a little account of the 
stanza and of the impression it had made on 
her. Voltaire believed her at once and begged 
her pardon. He said that Pan-pan had read her 
letter to Desmarets, who had told somebody 
about it. That somebody had told Mme. du 
Chatelet, who had then opened Pan-pan’s letter, 
which seemed to confirm her worst fears. It 
was now five in the morning. Mme. du 
Chatelet was still not appeased. Voltaire talked 
to her for a long time in English, and finally 
obliged her to say that she believed Mme. de 
Graffigny and was sorry she had spoken as she 
did. They made her write to Pan-pan and ask 
for her original letter, to prove that she was 
innocent; and then they left her. An hour after 
they had gone the fat lady who, hearing all the 
noise had looked in and quickly fled again, 
came back. Mme. de Graffigny was being sick. 

She asks Pan-pan to envisage her situation 
after this, without a home, without any money, 
and unable to leave a house where she had been 
so insulted. She would rather have slept on 
straw than stayed there, but had not the where- 
withal even to go to the nearest village. Next 
day at noon the good Voltaire came back, 
almost in tears at the state he found her in; 
he said over and over again how sorry he was. 
M. du Chatelet came too, and was very sweet 
to her. At 8 o’clock the Dame came, sup- 
ported by M. du Chatelet and the fat lady. 
She curtseyed, said: “‘ Madame, I am sorry 
for what happened last night,” and then 
calmly spoke of other things. Ever since, 
Mme. de Graffigny’s life had simply been hell. 
She was shut up in her room all day and every 
lay, with nothing to read but the deadliest 
cooks. Voltaire and the Dame get all the 
novelties from Paris; but nobody else ever sees 
them. Suppers were an agony with the Shrew 
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giving her furious looks; as soon as they were 
over, she went upstairs again. The fat lady was 
nice to her; but she was their friend and 
naturally was obliged to take their side. All 
the same, Mme. de Graffigny would never 
forget the fat lady’s goodness. The rest of this 
retrospective letter is full of reproaches to 
Pan-pan for his various indiscretions, not only 
the things he had repeated at Lunéville from 
her letters and the silly observations on them 
that he had made in his—all read, of course, 
by the Dame—but for the irresponsible way 
in which he sent back her letter with the 
account of feanne. She had written in it that 
she was hoping to arrange things so that she 
could stay on at Cirey. As usual they had 
opened it before sending it up to her—see 
how humiliating this was in the circumstances! 
Really Pan-pan might have cut that bit out ! 
Then she sums up the characters of Nicodéme 
and Dorothée. They are both eaten with 
jealousy—he of other writers, and she of him. 
According to Mme. de Graffigny, the Dame 
kept a servant who did nothing but report 
Voltaire’s movements to her—if he went to 
see either of the other women in their rooms, a 
message would immediately come summoning 
him to Mme. du Chatelet. One day he invited 
Mme. de Graffigny to his room and was read- 
ing something aloud to her, when suddenly 
the Dame appeared in the doorway, her hair 
down, her eyes flashing, white with rage and 
said, ““ Madame, I wish to speak with Monsieur 
if you please ! ” 

Safely on the road to Paris, accompanied by 
Desmarets, Mme. de Graffigny writes more 
and more cattily about her erstwhile hosts, 
Desmarets joining in. In a postscript to one of 
her letters, he says that, for his part, he has 
never spent such an agreeable week, Voltaire’s 
jealousy adding greatly to the fun, that Mme. 
du Chatelet has invited him to go back and 
he’ll be hanged if he’ll refuse. “‘ The volup- 
tuous disorder which reigns in that house makes 
me regard it as a terrestial paradise.” The 
story ends well for Mme. de Graffigny. Like 
many another indigent female, she turned to 
literature and made a fortune. She wrote 
Lettres d’une Péruvienne and other best-sellers, 
and disappears from our sight in a happy haze 
of fame and affluence. 
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PHILIPPE LE BON, Duke of Burgundy 
(1396-1467) 


Charles VII of France and Philippe 

le Bon of Burgundy is usually called the 
Treaty of Arras, but to the French and Bur- 
gundian people of the time it was emphatically 
the Peace. Though two other treaties have been 
signed in that ancient city, one in 1414, another 
in 1482, neither has left more than a faint 
ripple on the main stream of history. It was 
the accord of 1435 which by ending (if only 
temporarily) the deadly feud between the two 
countries led to the final fulfilment of St. Joan’s 
promise that she would “ drive the Goddams 
out of France.” 

To the Burgundian chronicler, Olivier de la 
Marche, who remembered hearing a herald 
proclaiming the almost incredible good news, 
the root of all the evils which had so long 
afflicted the land lay in the murder of Jean 
Sans Peur at Montereau in 1419; but the real 
roots went far deeper. France had been en- 
feebled not only by the intermittent madness 
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The Peace of 
Arras: 1435 


This article gives the political background 
of the career of Foan of Arc, when 
France was enfeebled by foreign invasion 
and civil strife, and the Duchy of 
Burgundy had almost achieved the 


status of an independent European power. 


By DOROTHY 
MARGARET STUART 


of King Charles VI but also by the brawls, 
extortions and encroachments of his uncles on 
the Regency Council. The ablest of them, 
Philippe /e Hardy, Duke of Burgundy (father 
of Jean Sans Peur), was steadily making himself 
the most powerful feudatory Prince in Europe, 
as powerful as any King and more powerful 
than most. 

There was a deep-seated antagonism be- 
tween this Duke and his nephew, Louis I, 
Duke of Orléans, who as a boy had held the 
sword of state at the coronation of Charles VI 
in 1364 and was the unhappy King’s favourite 
brother. All these factors combined to form 
the prologue for the two fateful murders (Duke 
Louis in 1407, Duke Jean twelve years later), 
and the other calamities, the massacre, pillage 
and famine, of which Olivier writes so feelingly. 

Philippe /e Hardy died in 1404, and was 
succeeded by his son Jean, who was as rabid 
an anti-Orléanist as himself. Jean’s first 
cousin, Louis d’Orléans, was his junior by one 
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year. Both were in their early thirties and there 
all affinity between them ceased. Jean was of 
dwarfish stature; he stammered; he had a 
profile like a bird of prey. He was miserly in 
his habits, wearing patched raiment though 
sometimes sporting a jewelled collar and 
carrying a mass-book richly illuminated.' His 
sobriquet of Sans Peur was won in a campaign 
wainst the Sultan Bajazet I in 1396, and the 
last action of his life suggests that it was not 
ill-bestowed. 

Louis, according to Christine de Pisan, 
was very good to look upon. He excelled at 
usting and dancing. He liked to ride up- 
tanding grey horses with long tails, to wear 
scarlet shoes, to scent his linen with lavender. 
He needed gold and was not over-scrupulous 
where he sought it. With his Italian Duchess, 
Valentine Visconti, he received a dowry of 
450,000 florins together with that claim to the 
duchy of Milan later productive of so much 
strife. They were to be the parents of the poet, 
Charles d’Orléans, and the grandparents of 
King Louis XII. Duke Louis had also the 
honour of fathering de la main gauche Joan of 
Arc’s comrade in arms, Jean, Comte de Dunois. 

After the failure of a rather impracticable 
scheme to make himself King of a united Italy, 
Louis acquired the duchy of Luxembourg and 
“planted himself like thorn in the heart of 
Burgundy.” He adopted as his personal badge 
a knotted staff with the motto, fe l’ennuie. 
Jean’s retort was a carpenter’s plane with the 
motto (in Flemish) Ich oud, I grip. The plane 
was soon busy upon the staff. With great skill 
Jean set himself to enlist the Parisians on his 
side. He knew that the decent bourgeois 
element looked askance at Louis’ flagrant 
amours with his sister-in-law, Ysabeau, the 
wanton wife of Charles VI, and that the mer- 
cantile classes resented his wild extravagance 
and the means he adopted to satisfy it. The 
rabble, notably the butchers,” were soon pro- 
Burgundian to a man. 

In 1406 the eleven-year-old Charles of 
)rléans was married to the thirteen-year-old 
isabelle, widow of Richard II of England and 


' He wore such a collar and carried such a book 
hen he met his death at Montereau. 
* Nicknamed the Cabochiens, after their leader, 
ne Caboche. Another nickname was the Ecorcheurs, 
e Flayers. 
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PHILIPPE LE HARDY (1304-1404) grandfather 
Philippe le Bon 





JEAN SANS PEUR (d. 1419). He had earned his nickname 
campaigning against the Sultan 

















CHARLES VI 
(1368-1422) 


Whose intermittent madness further enfeebled the 
French government 





daughter of Charles of France, thus linking the 
Orléanists yet more closely with the Valois 
dynasty. A year later the Duke of Berry made 
an effort to reconcile his nephews of Orléans 
and Burgundy. They received the sacrament 
side by side, and Louis invested Jean with the 
Order of the Porcupine, founded by himself in 
1393. Three days later Louis lay dead in the 
Rue Vieille du Temple, “‘ with twenty trenchéd 
gashes in his head.” 

Not far away was a house in the Rue 
Barbette where he had been paying an evening 
call upon the Queen. When a bogus message 
called him back to court, he set off on his mule 
through the November dusk with only a small 
escort, two squires riding on one horse and 
four or five torch-bearers. Presently the horse 
of the two squires neighed loudly and bolted. 
When they brought it to a halt, they saw a 
riderless mule galloping behind them: but 
Duke Jean’s eighteen hired assassins, who had 
been ambushed in a neighbouring inn, barred 
them from the spot where their master lay, 
one hand hacked completely off and his brains 
scattered on the cobblestones. 

The rabble rejoiced when the news spread, 
but Duke Jean, in deepest black, acted as one 
of the pall-bearers at his cousin’s obsequies.* 
The knotted staff had been well and truly 
planed. If, however, he expected the Princes 
of the Council to condone what he confessed to 
them that “ the Enemy ” had tempted him to 
do, he was the more deceived. “‘ They heard 
him,” says Monstrelet, “with such great 
wonder and sorrow that they could hardly 
speak,” nor would the Duke of Berry allow him 
to enter the Council Chamber. 

Two years later, Richard II’s youthful 
widow being dead, young Charles married 
Bonne, daughter of that fierce and formidable 
person, Bernard VII, Comte d’Armagnac, who 
assumed the leadership of the Orléanist party 
and became, in a sense, its godfather, for as 
“ Armagnacs” the anti-Burgundians were 
thenceforward known. 

In spite of Duke Jean’s ascendancy over the 
people of Paris, they elected as their provost in 
the year 1413 a Breton knight named Tanneguy 
du Chastel, whose Armagnac sympathies were 


% Popular rumour declared that blood oozed from 
the dead man’s wounds at Jean’s approach. 
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vell known. It was he who in May 1418, 
escued the Dauphin Charles from the Armag- 
sac massacres which followed the triumphal 
atry of Duke Jean into the city. Two other 
Dauphins, Louis and Jean, had died in 1415 
and 1416 respectively, the elder of the two 
eing the husband of Jean Sans Peur’s daughter 
arguerite. The only surviving son of Charles 
/1 was the awkward, shambling, apprehensive 
outh whom Tanneguy du Chastel carried 
away from a Paris reeking of Armagnac blood. 
in 1419 that same Breton knight played a 
prominent part in the second of the two 
murders to be obliterated by the Peace of 
Arras. 

Between those two dates, 1413 and 1419, 
Henry V had won the battle of Agincourt, had 
twice invaded France, and had organized a 
powerful body of “ collaborators,” clerk and 
lay. Among these Duke Jean was at first 
conspicuous. The premature death of his son- 
in-law, the Dauphin Louis, may have weakened 
the links between him and the French crown; 
but presently he became uneasy at the hubris 
inspiring King Henry after the second invasion 
of France. He began to wonder whether further 
English territorial gains might be incompatible 
with his own interests, and whether the sixteen- 
year-old Dauphin might perhaps be used as a 
stick to beat—or, at least, to brandish against— 
the arrogant, encroaching Plantagenet. 

While he was still in doubt Tanneguy du 
Chastel arrived with a conciliatory message 
from the Dauphin to his Beau Cousin de 
Bourgogne. After an inconclusive encounter at 
Pouilly in July 1419, the kinsmen agreed to 
meet at Montereau a month later. There the 
Armagnacs and the Burgundians were en- 
camped on either bank of the Seine near its 
confluence with the Marne, and there upon 
he embattled bridge a sort of wooden pen had 
been prepared, with a central space closed by a 
wicket. Jean seems to have been rather dis- 
concerted by this sight, but Tanneguy 

gentled ” him skilfully along, thereby draw- 

: from him the genial exclamation, “‘ Here 

he man whom I trust ! ” 

Accounts vary as to what happened next. 
Olivier de la Marche says that the Dauphin’s 
companions, led by du Chastel, fell upon the 
Duke with their axes and daggers as he knelt 
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YSABEAU DE BAVIERE 
consort of Charles VI 
Doubts were freely expressed about the legitimacy of 
her son, Charles VII. Statues attributed to Dammartin 
in the Palais de Fustice, Poitiers 














JOAN OF ARC persuades Charles VII to launch an attack on Troyes 
From the Vigiles de Charles VII, Bibliotheque Nationale 


to do homage; Monstrelet says that one Robert 
de Loire misunderstood a movement of the 
Duke’s intended merely to adjust his sword- 
belt, and that the ex-Provost of Paris launched 
the murderous onslaught with a cry of “ The 
time has come!” Juvenal des Ursins gives 
another version of the cry; namely, the more 
energetic Passez outre ! 

Duke Jean was to lie all that night as Duke 
Louis had lain twelve years before, one hand 
hacked off, his brains strewn on the ground. 
Although the faithful Tanneguy hustled the 
Dauphin away from this scene of carnage, 
Charles VII was to be haunted by it all his life. 

The new Duke of Burgundy, Philippe /e 
Bon, astute, splendour-loving, profligate, be- 
came over-night the dominant figure in the 
Anglo-French struggle. It was at his urging 
that Ysabeau concluded the Treaty of Troyes, 
gave her daughter Catherine to Henry V, and 
cynically by-passed the rightful claim of her 
only surviving son. On his death-bed, three 
years after the murder at Montereau, Henry V 
urged his.brothers, John of Bedford and 
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Humphrey of Gloucester, to cherish the Bur- 
gundian alliance. The Regency of France was 
actually offered to Philippe, who stood aside in 
favour of Bedford, a battle-scarred bachelor to 
whom he shortly afterwards gave his sister 
Anne in marriage. 

In 1429, seven years after the death of 
Charles VI, his successor was living cheerlessly 
on the south side of the Loire, a King of shreds 
and patches, who seemed to find as little 
pleasure in his profligacy as he found solace 
in his piety, and whose adherents half hesitated 
boldly to call him “ Charles VII.” Whatever: 
they might think, or he might fear, concerning 
his legitimacy, there was one person who had 
no doubts. This was the Maid from Domrémy 
who sought him out at Chinon in that year anc 
informed him not only that he was vrai héri 
tier de France et fils de Roi, but also that he 
would duly be crowned and anointed at 
Rheims. 

The town of Orléans was then hard pressed 
by the English: before April ended she hac 
raised the siege as she promised that she would. 
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sy the middle of May the crowning and anoint- 
ag were performed in her presence by Regnault 
ie Chartres, Archbishop of Rheims, formerly 
bishop of Beauvais. His suffragan at Beauvais 
vas Pierre Cauchon, who, unrebuked by him, 
at in judgment at Rouen when the Maid was 
ought to trial in 1431. With the events 
lowing the capture of Joan by a Burgundian 
Archer at Compiégne, and her sale to the 
English for a sum of 10,000 livres, we are con- 
cerned here only so far as they led by a circui- 
tous route to the Peace of Arras. 

While Anne, Duchess of Bedford, lived 
there was no open breach between her husband 
and her brother, though neither fully trusted 
the other; but after her death in 1432 and the 
widower’s over-hasty marriage to Jacqueline of 
Luxembourg, all show of amity was at an end. 
Whether Joan were sent by God or by the 
Enemy, it was becoming clear that her promise 
that France should be cleared of the Goddams 
had been no vain boast. The whole picture was 
changing. 

The Great Schism begun in 1378 ended in 
1417, and the Church could now speak with 
one voice. Eugenius IV decided to intervene. 
The spread of the Wycliffe heresy in England 
had put the Papacy a little out of conceit with 
that recalcitrant island. Was not Charles VII, 
now duly crowned and anointed like his royal 
ancestors, the Most Christian King ? Let him 
and Philippe make peace and end the long 
agony of France. 

For the ostensible purpose of reaching an 
agreement with England a preliminary confer- 
ence was held at Nevers early in 1435. The 
Engush, uneasily suspecting that Philippe was 
ready to change sides, asked him to represent 
their sovereign on this occasion. No doubt 
their uneasiness increased when he declined. 

A second and more impressive meeting was 
arranged for July, in the Duke’s own good city 
of Arras. The grey streets blossomed in purple 
and red. As his Legate the Pope sent the 
Cardinal of Santa Croce, with whom was 
Asneas Sylvius Piccolomini, himself a future 
Pope as Pius II. The Cardinal of Cyprus 
represented the Council of Basel. The Kings 


By his first marriage to Michelle of France 


| Phiippe was the uncle of Henry VI. 
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of Aragon, Castile, Poland, Portugal, Denmark 
and Navarre sent delegates. 

The principal envoys of Charles VII were 
his kinsman Charles, Duke of Bourbon, whose 
father, captured at Agincourt, had died in an 
English prison, and whose wife was Agnes, 
sister of Philippe /e Bon; his Constable, Arthur, 
Comte de Richemont, afterwards Duke of 
Brittany, who also underwent a spell of 
captivity after Agincourt, and whose wife, 
Marguerite of Burgundy, widow of the 
Dauphin Louis, was another of Philippe’s 
sisters; and his Chancellor, Regnault de 
Chartres, Archbishop of Rheims. 

Last of all came the English delegation: 
John Kemp, Archbishop of York (later of 
Canterbury), praised by Henry VI for his 
wisdom in council, dignity of person and purity 
of life; William de la Pole, 4th Earl and 1st 
Duke of Suffolk, to whose custody the captive 
Duke of Orléans had been committed in 1432; 
Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, and finally 
Henry Beaufort, Cardinal of Winchester, 
another active agent in the trial and condemna- 
tion of the Maid. 

The congress began with High Mass in the 
cathedral of St. Waast and a sermon from Duke 
Philippe’s own almoner on the blessings of 
peace: but it soon became evident that neither 
side was ready for these blessings, at least, not 
upon the suggested terms. England was hoping 
to retain her gains and recover her losses. 
France was playing for time. It was to demon- 
strate anxiety for a settlement, and not because 
they thought the terms would be acceptable, 
that the French envoys offered England the 
duchy of Aquitaine, the whole of Normandy, 
the dioceses of Evreux, Bayeux and Avranches, 
and the hand of some unspecified French 
Princess for the English King. In return Henry 
VI must cease to trouble his cousin of France, 
relinquish his claims to the French throne, 
and release without ransom the still-languishing 
Charles of Orléans, held prisoner ever since 
Agincourt. 

Among the English envoys only the Arch- 
bishop of York was disposed to listen seriously 
to any part of these propositions. Beaufort was 
furious; but he put his faith in Duke Philippe’s 
solemn oath never to make a separate peace. 
That oath was troubling the Duke very much. 

















He called three conferences of doctors learned 
in the law to resolve his doubts. Louis de Gari 
of the University of Bologna argued that the 
treaties’ incorporating the oath were, on 
technical grounds, null and void. The English 
disputants harped upon the murder at Mon- 
tereau, and urged Philippe to put no trust in 
Charles VII. 

Finally, the French doctors recalled the 
dying advice of Philippe /e Hardy to his 
children that never should they cut themselves 
off from France. Even Jean Sans Peur had 
never entered into a Treaty with England. 
Who was this ally to whom Duke Philippe was 
supposed to be bound ? Henry V: and he was 
dead. 

Rumours had reached England that the 
Pope might absolve the Duke from these irk- 
some commitments. In reply to anxious ques- 
tions Eugenius returned oracularly that he 
would not absolve him from any Jawful oath. 
Perhaps because they knew of this, the attitude 
of the French envoys stiffened. Early in August 
the English departed from Arras in what can 
only be called a huff. Some six weeks later the 
Burgundian herald, Toison d’Or, arrived in 
London to notify the conclusion of a Peace, 
and was treated in the most churlish manner, 
contrary to all chivalric precedent. When the 
news reached the Duke of Bedford at Rouen he 
immediately expired. It was Peace at last, 
Peace on Duke Philippe’s terms, Peace at a 
huge cost to France, but yet the thing most 
dearly desired by both peoples. 

The first clause of the Peace Treaty com- 
pelled Charles to declare through his ambas- 
sadors that “ the death of the late Duke Jean 
(whom God absolve) was iniquitously and 
evilly brought to pass and that he always 
deplored and still deplores it.” The next 
clause contains a promise to repudiate, seek 
out, and punish all those who were implicated 
in “the said evil deed.” It is a cynical com- 
mentary on this undertaking that Tanneguy du 
Chastel died Governor of Languedoc and 
Seneschal of Beaucaire. True, he always denied 
any direct participation in the murder; but 
contemporary evidence is, on the whole, against 
him. The King also pledged himself to the 
lavish endowment of various religious foun- 


5 Of Troyes and Amiens. 


dations, churches, chaplaincies, chantries 
priories, that Masses might be sung “ for ever ’ 
for the souls of Duke Jean, of all who perishec 
with him, and all who had died in the lat« 
wars. 


Item: that on the bridge of Montereau, on th: 
very spot where the aforesaid evil deed wa 
committed shall be erected and preserved for 
ever a goodly carven crucifix at the costs of the 
King. 

Item: that the foundations and edifices afore- 
said shall be commenced as soon as may be, 
especially the Masses, which shall be said and 
sung as soon as the Peace is concluded. 


Duke Philippe seems to have been a little 
uneasy about his father’s soul. He was also 
interested in the dead man’s personal belong- 
ings, claiming 50,000 écus d’or in compensation 
for such valuables as were seized and scattered 
after the murder, while reserving the right to 
trace, and to recover as his perquisite, the late 
Duke’s “ goodly collar ” of jewels. All this is 
impressive enough, but seems nugatory when 
set beside the cessions of territory to be made 
by the French Crown: Auxerre, Macon, 
Peronne, Roye, Montdidier, St. Quentin, 
Amiens, Corbeil, Abbeville, St. Valéry, the 
famous Somme towns so important strategic- 
ally then as now, and, in effect, practically the 
whole of Picardy. 

Then Philippe received a delegation from 
the City of Paris, praying him with tears to 


forgive the murder at Montereau, to remember |~ 


that Charles had been too young to prevent it, |” 
and to keep no rancour in his heart against the 
King. Philippe, also in tears, consented. He ~ 
renewed the oath upon a golden crucifix. In 77 
truth, he might well pardon a deed which in th: § 


sequel had made him the most powerful Prince 
in Europe. 
Charles VII wavered for three months before 


signing a Treaty so costly to his kingdom; but 
the cost was not too high, and he knew it. A 7 





Papal Bull confirmed the ratification, and all 7 


Christendom, with the obvious exception of 7 


England, thanked God. 


Five years would pass before Duke Philippe’s 


actions showed that he had not forgotten the © 


unexpiated murder in the Rue Vieille du 


Temple. Charles d’Orléans, the victim’s son, | 
was still a prisoner in the hands of the English, 7 
who during the negotiations at Arras actualy 
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CHARLES VII holding a Lit de Justice, or exercising his supreme judicial functions, at Vendéme 
in 1458. From the Munich Boccacio, illustrated by Fouquet. 








brought him to Calais and tried to make him 
work with them against a Franco-Burgundian 
accord. Not only did he decline to play their 
game: he contrived to smuggle a message to 
the French envoys to the effect that they had 
nothing to fear from fim. Philippe therefore 
had cause to feel gratitude as well as compunc- 
tion towards the son of his father’s foe. Tardily 
but with characteristic magnificence he obeyed 
this twofold impulsion. 

In the year 1440 he negotiated the release of 
Charles d’Orléans. He contributed handsomely 
towards the ransom exacted—20,000 écus d’or. 
Twenty-five years after his 
capture at Agincourt the 
exile was able to quit a 
country where he had 
suffered much from un- 
requited love and even more 
from the unpredictable 
climate. He hurried to the 
Burgundian court, where he 
was received with every 
demonstration of affection. 

Duke Philippe had a 
favourite niece, Marie de 
Cleves. Charles was for the 
second time a widower. 
What could be a more 
auspicious plan than to 
arrange a marriage between 
these two ? At the be- 
trothal of the future parents 
of Louis XII only two 
awkward moments occurred. 
The Treaty of Arras was 
read aloud, and both the 
bridegroom and his brother 
Jean, Comte de Dunois, 
were required to give their 
solemn adherence to all its 
articles. . 

Charles demurred at the 
clause relating to the death 
of Jean Sans Peur, a deed to 
which he pointed out that he 





had never been a party and one which had, 
moreover, caused him grand déplaisir. Dunois 
also hesitated, apparently on more general 
grounds, but was overruled by his brother. It 
is not impossible that his hesitation may have 
sprung from a recollection of some words 
which, even if he did not himself hear them 
spoken, must surely have been repeated to 
him later. The dying Valentine Visconti, 
widow of Louis d’Orléans, had declared that 
of all his children the five-year-old Jean, his 
son but not hers, was the best cut out (/e 
mieux taillé) to avenge his death. Now with 
the formal endorsement of 
the Treaty by both Charles 
and Jean all visions of 
vengeance were obliterated. 

Fortunately for them- 
selves neither France nor 
Burgundy could foresee that 
their old quarrel would 
break out again when the 
sons of Charles VII and 
Philippe Je Bon occupied 
the centre of the stage. 

In 1477 Louis XI may 
well have believed that, 
with Charles le Téméraire 
lying dead before the walls 
of Nancy, no Burgundian 
thorn would again fret the 
side of France. Then 
Charles’s only child, Mary 
of Burgundy, by giving her 
hand to the Archduke 
Maximilian® of Austria, 
brought another and more 
formidable menace into 
being on France’s eastern 
frontiers, nothing less than 
the House of Habsburg and 
the Holy Roman Empire. 


5 Elected King of _ the 
Romans, 1486. Emperor 1493. 
Died, 1519. 


DUNOIS, Bastard of Orleans (1403-1468) 
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Six Apostles: lunette on the eastern side of the South porch: twelfth century 


Romanesque Sculpture at Malmesbur 
By EVE LYN HARDY niin oa 


century, when the realm of Henry II 
stretched from the Pyrenees to the 
Orkney Islands, Romanesque sculpture reached 
its full development in this country; and it was 
this time that artistic connections between 
England and France—more especially western 
d northern France—were closest. Among the 
nnants of Romanesque splendour surviving 
this country the south porch of Malmesbury 
bey must take pride of place. Furthermore, 
s the “ most important decorative scheme 
which the influence of Western France is 
sent.”! The high place of Malmesbury has 
g been acknowledged by English authorities ; 
they have dismissed it with reticent words, 
h as “ highly impressive, important, vigor- 
”: “ quaint and clumsy,” for the Apostles; 
Zarnecki, pp. 40-43 and 60-61. 


D== THE SECOND HALF OF THE twelfth 


e great elliptical outer doorway ... a work of 
cribable richness”? : the South Porch, Malmesbury 
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Figures of Apostles, inside South Porch: their grandeur 
and rough nobility instantly command attention 


and “ minutely elaborate,” for the medallions. 
Sir Arthur Clapham can say little more than 
that the Apostles are both “ stiff-necked ” and 
“* graceless.”? It has taken foreign scholars and 
art-critics to interpret Malmesbury adequately. 
As long ago as 1908, an Italian critic, Rivoira, 
mourned the mutilation and decay of the 
roundels in accents of almost lyrical grief. In 
1954, the late Professor Saxl (an Austrian) 
spoke of the “controlled energy and sense 
for savage exaggeration”® with which the 
English sculptors had approached the fashion- 
ing of the Apostles. The year before, Dr. 
George Zarnecki, a Polish critic, justly em- 
phasized the emotional appeal of the medallion 
scenes, confessing unashamedly that he found 
them “deeply moving”; whereas of the 
Aposties he says: “‘ They are of an astounding 
dynamic quality . . . inspired works of art which 


2 Clapham, pp. 143-4. 
3 Saxl, p. 58. 
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need not fear comparison with the best 
Romanesque achievements abroad.’”* 

The work of a single period (1160-1170), and 
probably of not more than two sculptors and 
their assistants, the Malmesbury porch was 
designed by a single master-mind, a learned 
ecclesiastic versed in Biblical lore—a cloister- 
priest perhaps; for we know that this kind of 
complex iconographical design did not make 
its appearance until the twelfth century, and 
seems to have been elaborated first by Abbot 
Suger of St. Denis.® “ For the first time in this 
country,” according to Mr. Arthur Gardner, 
“‘ we are confronted with a connected religious 
scheme . . . in accordance with the scholastic 
theology of the day ”*°—a Poor Man’s Bible on 
a magnificent scale. 

Before considering the porch in detail it is 
as well to point the place of Malmesbury in 
history. The little hill-town first emerges in 
the seventh century, with the appearance of an 
Irish monk who gave his name to the future 
town and abbey. To Malmesbury came 
Aldhelm, nephew of King Ine of Wessex, to be 
his pupil and learn from him something of his 
own “splendid and far-fetched speech.” 
Completing his studies at Canterbury under 
Hadrian the African and Theodore of Tarsus, 
Aldhelm returned to Malmesbury as her first 
Abbot, being afterwards appointed first Bishop 
of the diocese of Sherborne. An Anglo-Saxon 
of royal lineage, who could write both Latin 
verse and prose, Aldhelm was also a man of wit 
and humour, and a princely builder who 
designed work at Wareham, Bruton, Frome and 
Bradford-on-Avon, as well as at his beloved 
Malmesbury, where he enlarged the basilica and 
built at least two chapels. Under his guidance 
the Abbey became a place of learning, renowned 
ultimately throughout Europe. Aldhelm died 
in 709; but the Abbey continued to create and 
amass examples of beautiful workmanship 
which influenced not only West-Midlanc 
centres but the craftsmanship of the Continent. 
A few scant treasures from that rich and 
ancient storehouse have survived destruction; 
but these are now scattered far and wide and 
may be found by the curious in Cambridge, 


* Zarnecki, p. 42. 
*° Chamot, p. 7. 
® Gardner, pp. 81-2. 
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Jew York, and continental cities. The monastic 
ibrary, with the exception of two volumes, was 
holly dispersed and destroyed, the accumula- 
on of five centuries being used to stop up the 
ung-holes of wine vats and for other vile 
urposes. The Abbey’s most famous librarian, 
at vivacious historian of high authority, 
Villiam of Malmesbury, recorded (before his 
sath in 1139) that Aldhelm’s edifice was still 
tanding. It is not his building, however, that 
ve see today, but its successor, begun after 
139 and finished about 1175, a building that, 
its prime, must have rivalled many a 
cathedral. 
Approaching the porch from the church- 
ard we are confronted by the great elliptical, 
outer doorway, yawning inwards, a work of in- 
describable richness. Passing through it we 
face the inner doorway, with its surmounting 
tympanum, a Christ in Majesty with attendant 
ingels, and triple continuous orders. On either 
side, high up on the walls of the porch to right 
and left, sit the Twelve Apostles (six on either 
side) above chevroned arcading, and beneath 
angels flying horizontally, each unfurling a 
portentous parchment scroll. Thanks to their 
grandeur, their rough nobility, the vigour of 
their dramatic movements, these figures in- 
stantly command attention. One thinks of 
other seated figures — the twelfth-century 
painted Apostles at Kempley: the sculptured 
figures at Chartres, Moissac and other French 
Churches: the figures of the “ Blessed” at 
Lincoln, on the so-called “ frieze,” executed 
twenty years earlier. Their bulky nobility may 
even suggest the work of such modern artists 
as Henry Moore and Stanley Spencer. Yet 
they have native qualities all their own—of 
insular stubbornness, of solidity verging on 
crudity, counter-balancing the highly dramatic 
tone and gestures of the figures, whose raised 
hands, turned heads, generous spread of knee, 
crossed legs, prominent bare feet and deeply 
incised drapery with its suggestion of violently 
swinging movement, tell a different tale. Proud 
and arresting, the Apostles carved in situ on the 
ashlar facing,’ have argued and gesticulated 
for eight hundred years, protected by the 
covering of the porch, but denuded of their 
original paint and gilding. 
Zarnecki, p. 43. 
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Orders of the outer doorway: “‘ the effect 
is at once lyrical and pliant” 


In direct contrast stylistically is the work of 
the sculptor of the outer doorway, which was 
carved piecemeal in the Abbey workshops. 
It consists of eight continuous orders, without 
interrupting capitals, which recede inwards, 
and of seventy-eight medallion figure-scenes, 
enclosed in almond-shaped, or spherical, 
studded frames. These occur in three of the 
orders: the other five consist of “ floral” and 
geometric designs—of leaf, vine and tendril 
and of studded lozenges. The alternation be- 
tween the medallioned figure-scene orders and 
the “ floral” and decorative orders, and the 
use of the twining mandorlas round the human 
figures, relieve and charm the eye, enticing it 
upwards and over the apex of the arches. The 
effect of the whole doorway is at once lyrical 
and pliant—not static and rigid, as it easily 
might have become in the hands of an un- 
imaginative sculptor. 

Before he began to fill up his roundels with 
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Eve is given a distaff, Adam a spade: detail of the 


sixth order of the outer doorway 


figures, the artist was faced with three basic 
problems demanding great technical skill. 
Firstly, how to proportion the medallions to 
fit the diminishing orders as they recede in- 
wards, as well as to the mounting of each arc: 
second, how to pack the urgent drama of the 
human scenes into small confined spaces of 
altering shapes: and, thirdly, how to fit in the 
scenes and figures so that they are vertical (or 
almost vertical) rather than set in wedge-like 
around the arches. He had, also, to bear in 
mind the demands of the figures in perspective, 
as seen from below, and, since he was telling a 
complicated set of stories, to emphasize the 
connecting threads of the narrative. Like 
Leonardo, he had to be something of a mathe- 
matician, as well as an artist of consummate 
skill, if he was to surmount all these difficulties. 

His methods of doing so were ingenious and 
highly original. If we look at the second order, 
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which is a “floral” one (working inwards 
from the arch of greatest circumference), we see 
that each medallion takes up two blocks of 
quarried and shaped stone, and is acutely 
elliptical. In the fourth order the roundels are 
more nearly spherical; for the sculptor begins 
to be faced with the problem of adjusting an 
increased number of medallions to a diminish- 
ing arc. He does this by making sixteen of the 
thirty take up one stone each, eight being on 
either jamb: he then arranges the remaining 
number on two and three stones alternately. 
With the sixth, and smallest, figure order his 
problem grows increasingly hard to solve. He 
disposes of the twenty-seven dramas-in- 
miniature by placing eight small circular 
roundels on the jambs again, and a further eight 
on two stones each of the voussoirs; while the 
important keystone (and two other scenes) take 
up three stones each. 

Of the three figure orders the second depicts 
scenes from the life of Our Lord from the 
New Testament. The fourth and sixth orders 
are concerned with scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment that foreshadow events in the life of 
Christ, these being known as Types and 
Antetypes. Thus, the second shows us the 
Annunciation, Nativity, Magi, Presentation at 
the Temple, Entry into Jerusalem, Last Supper, 
Crucifixion, Entombment, Resurrection, Ascension 
and Pentecost: while the fourth gives the stories 
of Noah, Abraham and Isaac, Moses, Samson, 
and David; and the sixth those of the Creation, 
Temptation, Expulsion, and the drama of Cain 
and Abel. As for the decorative orders, the first 
has a large vertical stalk with short leaves: the 
third has studded lozenges, interlaced with 
knotted tendrils which twine over and under 
the controlling geometric pattern: the fifth has 
large tendrils of a reverse S-shape with 
“ bracken ” fronds—a design to be found as far 
south as Ancona. The seventh consists of bold 
interlocked, studded lozenges; and the eighth 
of free-flowing vines, leaves and tendrils, con- 
stantly found in Romanesque sculpture and 
illumination, and popular since the seventh 
and eighth centuries onwards in work of Celtic 
and Viking origin. In all cases the foliage-and- 
lozenge orders are narrower than the figure 
orders, thereby giving the sculptor more roor 
for the display of his human scenes, encirclec 
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y their studded mandorlas, reminiscent of the 
‘ork of the seal-cutter, the enameller and the 
,edieval goldsmith. Scenes and orders grow 
it of each other in controlled profusion; and 
‘re one may remark that, although vines, 
ndrils and enmeshed human or animal 
ibjects* occur in other countries, the English 
camples have a delicious freedom, almost a 
nuosity about them, lacking in Continental 
:odels. 

As for the influence of Western France, Dr. 
Zarnecki has pointed out that the third order is 
\erived from the church of St. Pierre at Aulnay- 
de-Saintonge, and the Virtues and Vices (who 

rangely inhabit the second Malmesbury order 
wether with scenes from the life of Christ) 
strongly resemble the same figures on the 
western doorway of the French building, com- 
pleted twenty years before the Wiltshire abbey.° 

Here is an interesting contradiction, one of 

many at Malmesbury. For the Christian 

Virtues and Pagan Vices are French in stylistic 

descent; but they are handled in an English 

manner and, genealogically, they go back to 

Spanish and English ancestors. Ultimately, 

they derive from the work of “ the greatest and 

least egotistical of the Christian Latin poets,”!” 
the fourth-century Spanish gentleman-lawyer, 
turned Christian late in life, Prudentius. His 

Psychomachia frequently inspired French artists 

and sculptors to depict these allegorical 

and moral figures; but they were not so popular 
either in Italian or in English art. Yet we find 
them, curiously enough, in a variety of places 
in this country—on a Yorkshire doorway:" 
on fonts in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire: 
in the painted chamber of Westminster Hall :'” 
and the walls of Claverley church, Shropshire :'” 
on an English enamelled crozier found at 

Chartres, and now in Florence: and on an 

English enamelled casket now in Troyes 

cathedral.'* But, more significant for us, there 

is in existence a tenth-century manuscript of 
the Psychomachia (now in Corpus Christi, 


Called ‘inhabited scrolls.” 
’ Zarnecki, p. 43. 
Helen Wadell, Mediaeval Latin Lyrics, Constable 
9, P. 294. 
Zarnecki, p. 38. 
* Kendon, p. 192. 
Borenius and Tristram, p. 4. 
* Saxl, pp. 63 and 75-6. 


** Abraham bowed backwards by the butting ram”’: 
detail of a medallion: fourth order of the outer Coorway 


Cambridge) with delicate Anglo-Saxon line- 
drawings of the abstract figures; and this is 
known to have been formerly at Malmesbury. 

Comparisons have sometimes been made 
between the great outer doorway and the 
medallioned entrances of smaller English 
churches, such as Kilpeck and Barfreston. But 
the comparison is superficial. §Jewel-like 
medallions occur on at least eight other English 
church doorways, all of them dated between 
1150-1180—roughly the period of the con- 
struction of Malmesbury—with the exception 
of Glastonbury, which is of later date. But in 
all of these the controlling “ frame ” is repeti- 
tive and unvaried in shape; and where there 
are human figures, the scene is a secular one, 
or the human figures are allegorical. The 
enclosed figures are more often monstrous or 
astrological, since it was easier for a copyist to 
portray animals from the Bestiaries and the 


The Calling of Jeremiah, by the “‘ Master of the 
Leaping Figure,” who was at work between the signi- 
ficant years 1140-1160. 





From the Winchester Bible 


Signs of the Zodiac than living human figures. 
There is none of the divine drama of Malmes- 
bury. The great Abbey doorway, with its free- 
branching designs, is superior to all other 
contemporary work. The sculptor who com- 
pressed so much urgent human drama into the 
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embracing medallion moulds was for me an 
artist far in advance of his age. Still the tall 
figures, naked or clothed, male or female, 
human or divine, stand gracefully poised— 
sometimes truncated and headless (as in the 
lovely Annunciation, or the Three Magi): or 
with bodies and faces heartlessly eaten away 
(as with the figure of Isaac in the Sacrifice). 
And after eight centuries they still move us. 

How did the sculptor accomplish this feat ? 
Partly by altering the shape of, and breaking 
through, his confining shells. Sometimes, by 
the exigencies of the rising arch, he was forced 
to design for a vertical ellipse, sometimes for a 
horizontal: sometimes for a sphere, and again 
for a shape as lop-sided as a soft-shelled egg. 
To express himself freely he let his figures step 
out of, or lean on, their twined and studded 
frames, in postures of infinite variety. The long 
steering-paddle of the Ark hangs amusingly 
below the frame. When lifting up the newly- 
created Eve, God braces his feet against it. 
The sun, moon and stars, revealed to Abraham, 
are outside it. The lion, broken by Samson, 
walks on its rim. The feet of the crucified Christ 
hang woefully beneath it; and the halo of the 
Risen Christ stands forth from it. Yet with 
what masterly precision the sculptor expresses 
confinement, and depicts a struggle within an 
enclosed space—Abraham bowed backwards by 
the butting ram, Samson triumphantly carry- 
ing the Gates of Gaza. Again, in the Crucifixion 
and the Presentation—matching roundels on 
either side of the apex—he slants his leaning 
figures across the stretched ellipse, to convey 
movement and emotion—reverence, submission, 
grief. 

Who was the man able to do such work ? 
Obviously he might excel in a number of fields; 
for medieval workers were not confined to the 
practice of a single art. Indeed, we know onc 
such twelfth-century craftsman by name— 
Master Hugh of Bury St. Edmunds, who 
illuminated the Bury Bible, like Ghiberti cas‘ 
bronze doors and bells, and carved the rood- 
screen for the Abbey church.'® Another artist 
whose name we know may just possibly have 
been the man we seek, though as yet we have 
no definite proof. He is Brother William, who 
fashioned and placed his name on the enamelled 


15 O. E. Saunders, English Illumination, 1928, p. §2. 
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c:ozier now in Florence. It may have been 
fF -other William, too, or one of his pupils, who 
» ade the three ciboria, also English enamel- 

rk of the highest order—the Warwick, the 
B.four,’® and the Malmesbury, now in New 
k. For crozier and ciboria all bear similar 
d-signs—types and antetypes, vine, leaf and 
tcndril, and figure-scenes enclosed in roundels; 

| the crozier, like the casket at Troyes, simi- 

iy depicts Virtues and Vices. Furthermore, 
the Old Testament scenes chosen are often the 
same as those at Malmesbury. Both subjects 
and treatment are akin to the details of the 
Malmesbury doorway. 

Our sculptor (ora pupil of his) may even have 
been one of the illuminators of the great Win- 
chester Bible, whom Dr. Oakeshott has called 
the “ Master of the Leaping Figure,” and who 
was working between the significant years 
1140-60.1” I suggest this because this artist, 
alone among the six artists identified, constantly 
employs an unusual and highly dramatic pose 
—the head and torso thrown backwards, and 
the pelvis unnaturally forward, which gives to 
his bodies a triangular line, resembling the 


° Both in the V and A Museum. 
? Oakeshott, p. I0. 


movements of a dancer, silently miming his 
Biblical act. His work is unmistakable. If we 
compare the “leaping figures’ of the Bible 
with those of the Malmesbury roundels we find 
the same predilection for triangular poses and 
spaces between the bodies. Combined with 
the sculptor’s use of the well-known oval- 
shaped patches of close-drawn drapery over 
knee, thigh, and other portions of the body, 
the adoption of this peculiar pose suggests 
artists closely allied, or influenced by one 
another. 

The general influence of the Winchester 
school on the Malmesbury sculpture has long 
been acknowledged; since I have already 
stressed that of Western France it is as well to 
remember the even stronger influence of our 
brilliant native artists. For me, the work 
of the Malmesbury sculptor is greater and 
more moving than that of the Winchester 
illuminator, for it pulses with a tragic sense 
of life, and portrays a heritage of age, struggle 
and sorrow. It has about it a timeless quality. 
Poetry and power, imagination and execution 
here match each other, anticipating the work 
of the great Italian painters and sculptors of 
two, and even three, centuries later. 





Malmesbury Abbey, 1809. 
Water-colour by Fohn Buckler in Devizes Museum 
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pines],” commented an _ enthusiastic 

contemporary reporter, “will be 
handed down as a memorable event to the 
latest posterity.”! But the bequest has been 
somehow mislaid, and the oddly raffish “‘ com- 
bined operation,” which resulted in the 
capture of the centre of Spain’s Pacific empire, 
has managed to escape adequate mention in 
most of the text-book accounts of the doings of 
the British on far horizons. 

The culmination of the Seven Years’ War 
saw Britain on a tide of success, and her fighting 
machine in first-class order. The measure of 
the French had been taken in North America 
and in India, while in Europe the resourceful 
Frederick the Great was pursuing plans of his 
own at the expense of the British Treasury. 
Spain entered late into these lists, and soon had 
occasion to rue her decision to do so. In her 
first (and only) year of battle, 1762, the British 
filched from her the keys of her two treasuries 
in the West and in the East: Havana fell after 
a two months’ siege (August 14th), and two 
months later Manila, by a surprise twelve-day 
campaign—a surprise that was the more pro- 
found as the Spaniards in the Philippines had 
received no news from Europe that Britain and 
Spain were at war with one another. 

The investment and capture of Havana was 
an affair of the professionals, taking place in an 
area where the necessary strategy had long been 
studied; it has received detailed examination 
from the professionals, both naval men and 
historians. But the affair at Manila resembled 
more a sleight-of-hand trick.” 

The capture of Soth these places had been 
mooted by Walpole’s administration in the 
previous world war of 1739-48, but then the 
idea of getting to Manila round Cape Horn had 


7 Te REDUCTION OF THE Manilas [Philip- 


1 Campbell’s Continuation of Lives of the British 
Admirals (London, 1779), iv, p. 234. 

2 This article is based on: Records of Fort St. 
George, Manilha Consultations, 1762-64, Vols. 5, 6, 
9, 9a (Madras, 1940-46); H. Dodwell, ed., Calendar 
of the Madras Despatches, 1754-1765, Vol. II (Madras, 
1930); H. D. Love, Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640- 
1800, Vols. II and III (London, 1913); R. Beatson, 
Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain from 
1727 to 1783, Vols. II and III (London, 1803-4); 
Annual Register, 1763; Samuel Cornish and William 
Draper, A Plain Narrative of the Reduction of 
Manilla in the Philippines (London, 1763). 
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not made much appeal to those who might have 
been expected to carry it out. Now, a more 
practicable project emerged from the brain of 
Colonel William Draper, the commander of 


the 79th Regiment, who had played a good 
part in the successful defence of Fort St. 7 
George, Madras, against the French under) 
Lally. This siege ended on March 7th, 1759.) 


and Draper opted to go off on sick leave on a 
sea-trip to Canton. He made his passage in one 
of the East India Company’s ships, Winchilsea, 
whose commander, Howe, long expert in 
eastern trades and eastern ways, instructed him 


in the present significance and the enormous |~ 
potential of the “China trade” as a whole.” 
Some of that trade was, indeed, already in the 7 
Company’s grasp, but it was nothing to what)” 
there was for the taking. On the wharves of” 
Macao and Canton no interested observer 
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Plan of Cavite harbour, Maniia Bay, 1734 


could fail to be struck by the richness and 
variety of the commerce that passed between 
those harbours and the great Spanish archi- 
pelago of the Philippines. That archipelago, 
of some seven thousand islands, the northern- 
most of which lies sixty miles from Formosa, 
the southernmost thirty miles from Borneo’s 
eastern coasts, gave promise of commercial 
paradise: the East India Company did not 
concede it was all Spanish, either, for already 
their agent Alexander Dalrymple was inves- 
tigating the possibilities of setting up trading- 
stations in the southern islands of Mindanao 


and Sulu, whose Sultans looked on the Spaniard 
as an encumbrance to be tolerated only so long 
as no other course was open to them. 

Vianila’s trade with the China ports was for 
spices, silks, Indian stuffs, calicoes, and chintz; 
and with Japan, for cabinets and lacquered 


ware. All these commodities were gathered at 
Manila and transported annually across the 
Pacific to Acapulco in Mexico, in two galleons, 
each reckoned worth about three million 
dollars. Back from Mexico came the two 
galleons, carrying some cochineal, wines, and 
manufactured goods, but mainly laden with 
silver from the American mines—bullion with 
which to pay for the Chinese and Japanese 
goods. Anson had made a reputation and a 
fortune during the previous war by capturing 
one of these galleons: but what if we were to 
capture the great Pacific clearing-house itself ? 
It seemed to a soldier who had taken the 
French measure that the Spaniards’ would not 
be hard to obtain: and if India were going to 
fall to us, as seemed imminent in 1759-60, why 
should not the eastern hemisphere, held but 
slackly by nations whose imperial day was 











surely gone ? Manila, Draper knew, was 
regarded by the Spaniards as a base as safe as 
any could well be: unlike Havana, a city that 
had passed its life amid enemies, its fortifica- 
tions were not kept in good repair, and suburbs 
sprawled indefensibly outside the city walls. 
The galleons rode at their ease in a harbour 
that is one of the fairest and finest in the world, 
but not too difficult to seal, if the English could 
obtain Cavite on the southern promontory. A 
little effort, then, and England would place 
herself astride the trade of the Pacific, and 
dominate, in no long time, the external com- 
merce of China and Japan. 

Following the immemorial practice of senior 
officers with time on their hands, Draper wrote 
out a memorandum of his project and sent it 
to the equivalent of the Foreign Office, the 
Secretary of State’s department. It was not yet 
clear in Europe whether Spain would decide 
on war at France’s side or not, but plainly it 
was proper to take precautions. Anson, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Egremont, 
the Secretary of State, thought highly of 
Draper’s scheme. Anson, remembering his own 
previous doings against Spain in the Pacific, 
was ready to welcome a further chapter of 
depredation, while Egremont, ally of Bute and 
enemy of the fallen Pitt, was anxious to prove 
that he was as great a master of spectacular 
strategy as his predecessor. Relations with 
Spain deteriorated, and finally broke: and 
Britain declared war on her on January 4th, 
1762. Two days later the Cabinet decided to 
attack both Havana and Manila,?> and on 
January 21st their mandate went to Draper to 
proceed on the business, and to mount it from 
Madras. 

Britain’s armies were still locked up in 
America, and a strong holding force was still 
necessary at home lest the French revived their 
invasion scheme of attacks on Ireland and 
Scotland. Moreover, the final attack on the 
French West Indies was still to be prepared. 
But fortune had decreed a breathing-spell in 
the Anglo-French struggle in India, and at 
Madras there were many trained troops to hand, 
among them Draper’s own 79th, which had 
recently distinguished themselves at the battle 


3R. Sidgwick, Letters of George III to Bute 
(London, 1939), p. 78. 


of Wandiwash and the subsequent capture cf 
the French stronghold of Pondichéry. Egre- 
mont and Draper both expected that all Draper 
needed from England was a fast frigate: at 
Madras he could establish liaison with Admiral 
Cornish, now commanding on the Coromandel 
coast, and with the local military authorities. 


Egremont pressed the Company in February | 
to make haste to supply Draper with Company © 
Draper left England on March | 
13th; the Admiralty had already sent their 7 


troops also. 


orders to the Coromandel coast.* Their project 
was more ambitious than Draper’s own: the 
combined forces should, if the attack on Manila 
was successful, go on to reduce the southern 
island of Mindanao. This was in accordance 
with the strategical principles of the day: take 
two counters from the enemy, and at the peace 
settlement bargain with one and keep the other. 

But Draper, arriving at Madras on June 27th, 
ran into difficulties. The civil governor, Pigot, 
was enthusiastic for the scheme, and so was 
Admiral Cornish, when he sailed in from 
Ceylon. But the head of the military forces, 
Major-General Stringer Lawrence, disliked it. 
It was “ too hazardous ” both to make and to 
preserve the conquest of so distant a place as 
Manila; admittedly, the French teeth had been 
drawn in the neighbourhood of Madras, but 


who knew what ‘forces might not be massing | 


down in the Indian Ocean, in Ile de France 
(Mauritius) ? On 
Lawrence’s word was law: and the only regular 
troops Draper was allowed to have were his own 
79th and a company of artillery. This hard core 


contained 974 men, if all were present, which 7 
was unlikely often to occur: and to that were | 


added 500 “topazes,” “coffres,” sepoys, 
French and German deserters from Lally’s 
army, and a mixed rabble which Draper 
declared he took with him more to set the minds 
of the people of Madras at rest than to help him 
in his project: “‘ Such a banditti never assem- 
bled since the time of Spartacus,”® who 
“* differed as much in sentiment and language 
as in dress and complexion.” Cornish had 
under command 550 seamen and 270 marines, 
and in his squadron of ten ships such tried 


*Public Record Office, 
Adm. 2/1332, 10-13. 
5 Draper to Egremont, July 27th, 1762, Co 77/20. 


January 25th, 1762, 
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The Admiral’s cabin by Tilly Kettle; ADMIRAL CORNISH with his secretary, THOMAS PARRY, and 
(left) CAPTAIN KEMPENFELT in the Norfolk, bound for Manila, 1762 


captains as Hyde Parker and Kempenfelt. 
ornish was from the outsct more sanguine 
tan Draper, as he had fewer administrative 
iculties, and a naval officer scented prize 
re he worried much about the scent of 
\d: in Havana‘that summer an admiral and 
‘neral were to have each £123,000 out of the 
ider. Cornish was anxious to be off: the 
was advancing, the north-west monsoon 

ot arrive, and, most serious of all, the 


Spaniards in Manila might yet receive word of 
war via the Acapulco galleon and so make 
ready for possible attack. Hence preparations 
were pushed forward to equip the motley force, 
and all was accomplished by August Ist: quite 
a remarkable achievement in the history of such 
expeditions. 

The expedition had a fast passage, putting 
in at Malacca, on the Malay Peninsula, on 
August 19th, and thereafter having a clear and 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museur 


The flora and fauna of the Philippines, from a Spanish map of 1734 


unobserved run down to the Philippines, com- 
ing in sight of Manila on September 23rd. A 
landing-ground was chosen about two miles to 
the south of the city, and the troops were 
ferried in in three detachments, under cover of 
fire from the naval frigates, very much in the 
modern fashion. The Spaniards in consterna- 
tion had assembled in some numbers on the 
beach, more to take a view of the phenomenon 
than to try to counter it: at any rate, Draper’s 
artillery soon dispersed them. Just then the 
rains came, and ground was quickly impassable: 
houses that lay outside the walls were seized 
and used as billets and as headquarters— 
“much nearer the walls,” Draper reported, 
*‘ than the usual rules of war prescribe.” The 
constant downpour prevented the fires started 
by the Spaniards in the suburbs from taking 
hold. Draper, now aided by Cornish’s seamen, 
spent the next few days skirmishing with odd 


sally-parties and gaining better positions; 
Cornish had landed eight 24-pounders and two 
18-pounders for the battering-train, and bom- 
bardment continued day and night. The storm 
increased, and during it Draper mounted his 
batteries in as effective positions as he could 
manage, working his men round the clock. On 
October 4th, when the winds had dropped, he 
was attacked by a thousand Malays, whose 
ferocity and courage amazed the English, used 
in India to seeing native levies better armed and 
led flee at the sight of them. But these strange 
“ Indians ” “ repeated their assaults, and died 
like wild-beasts, gnawing the bayonets.” The 
pressure of attack on the gun-positions con- 
tinued, and at the same time the walls of the 
city were beginning to wilt before the bom- 
bardment. Draper decided to take by storm. 
At daybreak on October 6th, 60 volunteers 
under Lieutenant Russell of the 79th led the 
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edition to the attack. Russell was followed 
the 79th’s grenadiers, with the engineers and 
meers to clear the breaches made in the walls. 
ind came two divisions of the 79th, the sea- 
n, the two other 79th divisions, and in the 
‘the Company’s troops. Once at the bastion, 
, met little resistance; only at the royal gate, 
vere a hundred Spaniards and Malays were 
olved to fall, was there much slaughter. The 
nish Governor and his officers had retired 
‘he citadel, which was not a defensible posi- 
tion, and it quickly surrendered into the hands 
of the 79th. Manila fell: casualties on the 
British side were five officers killed and six 
wounded, one sergeant 1nd 29 other ranks 
ilied, and three sergeants and 102 other ranks 
wounded. 

\ city taken by storm lies open to plunder. 
But Manila was worth a king’s ransom, and 
must be preserved from injury for the sake of a 
greater gain. Draper waited for Cornish to 
arrive, and then did business with the Spanish 
Governor, who was also the Archbishop. The 
city would not be plundered if the Governor 
agreed that Spanish officers should become 
prisoners of war on their parole of honour, that 
all military stores should become the property 
of the British, that the fort at Cavite and other 
forts ““ dependent upon” Manila should sur- 
render—and that the price of the city should be 
set at four millions of dollars. The Governor 
agreed, not having much choice, and certainly 
not having four million dollars in his treasury. 
This done, he was allowed to offer formal terms 
of surrender. Spaniards would not be Spaniards 
if they did not make a diplomatic negotiation a 
time-consuming process, and days went by 
while the officials of Manila made grave anno- 
tations on clauses the substance of which they 
knew they must accept. Draper and Cornish 
were both anxious to have done with the busi- 
ness, once they had an official signature on the 
terms of the ransom, and so did their best to 
convince their late enemies that they were 
entirely reasonable men. They accepted, there- 
fore, the Spanish request for the security of 
individual possessions; for the maintenance of 
the Catholic religion and churches; for the free 
return to Manila of those who had bolted; for a 
free commerce among the islands; for a guaran- 
tee ‘nat the English forces would preserve law 
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and order in the city (for the Chinese, flocking 
to the English banner, were already at the 
throats of the Malays and Spaniards alike); 
for the continued payment of the salaries of the 
Spanish officials, on the understanding that this 
was a bill that King Charles III of Spain would 
eventually meet. Finally, on October 30th a 
formal surrender of all the Philippines took 
place: 


* All the islands (subordinate to Luconia 
[Luzon] and Manila its capital and which are at 
present under the dominion of His Catholic 
Majesty) must be ceded to His Britannic Majesty, 
who must be acknowledged Sovereign, ’til the 
Fate of these Islands is decided by a Peace 
between the two Kings. Their Religion, Goods, 
Liberties, Properties and Commerce shall be 
preserved to the inhabitants of these Islands who 
are the Subjects of Spain in as ample a manner 
as they are confirmed to the Inhabitants of 
Manila and the Island of Luconia.”’ 


The city did not, in fact, escape scot-free. 
While Draper was negotiating, his rabble of 
troops ran riot, pillaging and looting and raping. 
The Chinese abetted them. The Spanish 
accounts say this went on for forty hours,® but 
Draper denies this, while admitting that the 
troops had been out of hand for a time, but 
with such troops, and after such a glorious 
success, what else could be expected ? Evid- 
ence conflicts, partly because it was to both 
sides’ advantage later that it should conflict: 
for the Spaniards never paid the “ Manila 
Ransom,” and one of their reasons for not 
doing so was that the English had at once 
broken the terms of the capitulation. (Their 
other reason was that the Governor-Archbishop 
was a prisoner of war, and signed whatever he 
signed under duress.) Certainly, when a 
Spanish complainant petitioned Dawsonne 
Drake, who took over Manila on the East India 
Company’s behalf once Draper had gone, men- 
tioning the “ forty-hour pillage,” Drake did 
not trouble to deny this. But Captain Brereton 
of the Falmouth seems to have been genuinely 
indignant at the charge as a vicious slur on the 
British name, and at once remanded in custody 
the man who made it. Whatever happened, 
and whatever its extent, it does seem certain 
that Manila suffered some wild hours once the 
breach in its walls had been made. 


® Also accepted by von Ruville, Chatham, III 
(London, 1907), pp. 61-8. 








It was Draper who played the chief part in 


the negotiation. He had no Spanish, but, as 
befitted an ornament of Eton and King’s, he 
had Latin, and it was in that tongue that he 
made his arrangements with the Archbishop: 
Admiral Cornish, who had risen in his profes- 
sion “‘ up through the hawser-hole,”’ afterwards 
professed his ignorance of what was done, and 
perhaps Draper, well known both in London 
and in Madras for his sharp tongue and keen 
wit, made some fun of the Admiral which the 
latter could not deal with. At any rate, Cornish 
was considerably put out when on November 
2nd Draper handed over the command of 
Manila to Drake and the Company’s agents, 
without prior consultation; and Drake showed 
no eagerness to call the Admiral to counsel. 
Very serious questions of amour-propre were 
involved here; only the previous year a notori- 
ous row between King’s troops and Company 
troops had broken out after the capture of 
Pondichéry from the French. But more than 
face was involved: the question of prize came 
into it, and what justice was a royal officer 
likely to receive from a Company counter- 
jumper—one, moreover, whose head was very 
soon seen to be swollen amid all these trap- 
pings of a civil governorship ? Fortunately, on 
October 30th the navy had captured a prize at 
sea, where the Company could have no claim: 
the galleon Santissima Trinidad, which, having 
left Manila for Acapulco on August Ist, had 
now put about to return because of storms en- 
countered to the north. Cornish had in fact 
caught the wrong galleon, though this one, 
with a crew of 800 men aboard her and a side 
apparently impermeable to shot, had a million 
dollars’ worth of registered goods in her hold: 
what he and all his men were after was the 
“ Manila galleon” proper, the bullion ship 
from Mexico. This, the Philippina, was known 
to be in Philippine waters, as one of her galleys 
had been taken; but it successfully escaped 
Cornish and Parker, and when, in the spring of 
the following year, it was eventually tracked 
down by Brereton, it was empty of its treasure, 
which had been carried away to the treasury of 
the leader of the Spanish guerillas, Don Simon 
Anda y Salazar, in the jungles of Bulacan. In 
exasperation Brereton set the Philippina ablaze 
and returned to Cavite. 
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But Draper, although he had antagonized 
Cornish by hastily turning the city over to 
Dawsonne Drake, had remembered the interests 
of his Majesty’s forces first. The plan as he 
had mooted it in London, both before Cabinet 
ministers and the Directors of the East India 
Company, had promised a half-share of what- 
ever proceeds there were in the Manila venture 
to the Company. When the expedition wes 
being mounted in Madras, Governor Pigot 
suspected that there was a plot on foot among 
the King’s officers not to honour this obligation, 
and he feared that if Draper were successful 
he would leave an officer in charge of the city 
quite independent of the Company’s agents. 
Drake had been warned by Pigot not to take 
over unless be had full control. Draper did 
indeed give Drake full control, but not, as 
Drake reported to Pigot on November roth, the 
half-share promised. The Company was 
expected to rest content with a third. Cornish, 
moreover, allowed the King’s troops to have 
their share in the Trinidad, but excluded the 
Company’s troops—Drake angrily exclaimed 
that the Admiral “ looked upon us in the same 
light men-of-war do privateers at sea.” His 
superiors referred the matter of the share-cut 
to London, and the Court of Directors puzzled 
over it, but were wary of pronouncement, as 
the political issues involved were so confusing. 
The division would have to be left to His 
Majesty’s decision. The Company bemoaned 
the escape of the Philippina, whose capture 
would have in great measure made good the 
four million dollars ransom money. As it was, 
the Spaniards had only collected together 
516,260 dollars and given bills for the rest. A 
bill for the outstanding amount was under 
negotiation. Cornish, the Court noted with 
regret, had sent the bill for two million dollars 
which the Archbishop had written out for him 
straight into the Bank of England without in- 
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forming the Company at all. Cornish had ~ 


acted oddly, had been “ unkind, not to say 
unjust,” in excluding the Company’s troops 


from sharing with the King’s troops, on the 7 


excuse that it should be made good to them cut 


of the Company’s one-third share. Draper had ~ 


behaved no better: his “sudden departure 
from Manila before other objects such as the 
attack of Mindanao had been undertaken was 
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The capture of a treasure galleon from Mexico, by Samuel Scott, 1743 


certainly irregular and probably gave room for 
the Admiral’s conduct.” 

Manila was frequently described as the key 
to the Philippines, but the English who now 
actually held the city soon found that there 
comes a point when metaphor looks inadequate 
in the harsh glare of circumstance. The island 
of Luzon is forty thousand square miles in 
area: in that area the English word did not run. 
The claim to the entire archipelago was an 
absurdity, of course. Anda, who had quit 
Manila two days before it fell, had at once pro- 
claimed himself His Catholic Majesty’s Captain- 
General in the Philippines, had collected a 
junta who agreed with him, and, sustained by 
the American silver from the Philippina, was 
massing forces of unknown size in the interior. 
He was a belligerent and determined to be so 
revarded: Drake’s proclamation that he was 
ory a rebel to “ both Kings,” and his setting 

a price om Anda’s head, infuriated the 
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Spaniard beyond measure, and he had plenty 
of agents among the Augustinian friars and the 
Malays who were prepared to harass the English 
garrison in the capital city. The garrison’s 
morale was low, and desertion by European and 
native troops frequent. (Anda was offering one 
hundred dollars per man as an inducement, 
and the obliging Chinese would smuggle 
deserters out of the city in sedan-chairs.)’ 
A pressing need to return to the Coromandel 
Coast was found by many; among those who 
made off were not only Draper and Cornish 
themselves, but three members of Drake’s 
Council, and the officer Draper had left in 
command of the 79th. 


7 What happened to James Post of Woburn; 
Charles Grey of Kinloch, Perthshire; Thomas 
Williamsby of Staffordshire; Philip Thompson, a 
Virginian; and William Laws of Salisbury is set out 
in an MS. volume from the collection of Mr. G. R. G. 
Conway of Mexico City, “ Englishmen and the 
Mexican Inquisition, 1728-86,” deposited in the 
library of the University of Aberdeen. 
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The harbour, Sorsogon; a late eighteenth-century view of the island of Luzon 


Those left in uneasy charge of Manila had 
not even the satisfaction of knowing themselves 
to be agents of high policy, in the front line of 
diplomacy. It was January 1763 before Madras 
heard of the Manila coup: it was April 16th 
before the news reached London. But the 
Treaty of Paris ending the Seven Years’ War 
had been signed on February roth, and since 
of course Manila was not mentioned in it, 
Britain was bound by the clause requiring her 
to return to their owners any conquests not 
specified in the Treaty. Peace negotiations had 
in fact been under way since August 1762, 
when Cornish’s expedition was still at sea; on 
November 3rd a cessation of hostilities had 
been proclaimed; and in December the Com- 
pany had urged Pigot to prevent the Manila 
expedition leaving Madras at all if he could, 
and if he could not, to send the news thither as 
soon as possible and to do all he could to bring 
the expenditure on the affair to an end. Pigot, 
between January 1763, when he got Drake’s 
news, and April, when he got the Company’s 
news of the cessation of arms, had been doing 
his best to find reinforcement for the Manila 
garrison; he hoped to prise out of Stringer 
Lawrence, should that veteran be in amiable 


mood, the 1,500 or 2,000 sepoys Drake had 
asked for. Now of course he stopped this, and 
at the same time recalled Dalrymple from his 
commission of investigation in Sulu and 
Mindanao. The Company’s ship Houghton 
sailed at once for the Philippines, and thus the 
news of the suspension of arms (though none 
concerning the King’s pleasure as to the 
future of Manila) was in Drake’s hands by 
July 25th. 

Drake’s self-importance had not diminished 
as his difficulties grew, and his relations with 
the commanders of the forces, starting badly, 
got steadily worse. Cornish in December 1762 
broke off official relations with him—if Drake 
wanted anything he must write personally, not 
officially. What Drake wanted was to retain 
Cornish’s whole squadron; he protested that 
it was unsafe even to venture out of the town- 
walls. Cornish answered that if that were so, 
why had Drake been so quick to take over 
command from Draper in the first place ? 
It was all the fault of his own “ silly ambition 
and vanity.” Though strongly tempted to 


leave him to sink, Cornish agreed to leave 
behind Captain Brereton, the Falmouth, and a 
frigate, and sailed away on February 27th, 17632. 
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Py July Brereton and Drake were at each other’s 
t\.coats, and Drake’s relations with Backhouse, 
commanding the 79th, were little better. They 
were all living on their nerves, and July’s news 
oi the end of hostilities came as a profound 
relief. 

Yrake began negotiations with Anda, but 
e came to a halt as he refused to recognize 
Spaniard’s claims to be legitimate Governor- 
ieral of the Philippines. Although his 
ncil and Brereton pressed him to accept 
.uda’s terms for peace in Luzon, Drake stood 
out, and his stance had its logic, as later events 
were to prove: for if the British recognized 
Anda, that meant that the Governor-Arch- 
bishop was not and never had been a principal, 
and that the whole ground of the capitulation 
f the city, including the four million dollar 
ansom, was cut away. Brereton, anxious to 
lay hands on the Philippina’s moneys that Anda 
d on him, continued to urge contrary advice 
on Drake, including counsel to burn Manila 
to the ground if Anda would not agree to stop 
hostilities. Tempers did not improve when on 
March 8th, 1764, the same ship brought the 
King’s instructions to his officers to restore 
Manila to the Spaniards, and the Company’s 
instructions to Drake to do the same. Both 
Brereton and Backhouse, to Drake’s fury, opened 
negotiation with Anda; Drake put Backhouse 
under arrest for not delivering up the royal sign 
manual ; and the two officers formally demanded 
Drake to deliver up Manila to them so that they 
might deliver it up to the Spaniards: they 
were the captors in law, and they would restore 
it legally. Drake was also concerned about the 
likely fate of the Chinese who had helped the 
British forces during and after the city’s capture, 
while the officers were worried about the sepoys 
whose savagery had been wreaked on Spanish 
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person and property: there was not enough 
shipping available to take everyone home at 
once. In the upshot it was the Chinese who 
were abandoned, although Dalrymple managed 
to convey some of them to Sulu and a larger 
number to Sumatra. 
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A new Spanish Governor, de la Torre, 
arrived from Acapulco on March 18th and 
watched the British squabbling with some 
amusement. He preferred himself to deal with 
King’s officers, a status he understood, rather 
than with men of commerce who happened to 
be in civil control. Brereton, meanwhile, en- 
couraged Spanish citizens to bring charges, 
probably well-founded, against Drake for 
larceny of their property, and the Council, un- 
easy amid all this row, were glad to turn over 
their affairs to the charge of Alexander Dal- 
rymple, who arrived that month from Sulu, 
and whose manner and temperament prevented 
him from useless quarrels. He remained in 
nominal charge of the British party until 
April 16th, 1764, when the last of the 
troops, with de la Torre’s ironical blessing, 
left Manila. 

So ended the Manila expedition. De la 
Torre allowed Anda the honour of riding in 
triumph back into the city; Draper laid up the 
Spanish colours in his old college, King’s;* 
both he and Cornish became baronets. Drake, 
who, unlike his contemporary Clive in Bengal, 
had not gone in for pillage on a big enough 
scale, remained under a cloud and quit the 
Company’s service in 1766, remaining as a free 
merchant in Madras until his death in 1781. 
De la Torre built up Manila’s fortifications, and 
ordered the latest artillery from Europe: many 
of these fortifications, and it is said some of the 
guns, were still there when the next invader 
entered the great harbour and pitched anchor 
off Cavite—the Americans in 1899. But the 
eastern seas as a field of British enterprise, 
commercial or strategic, had to await the arrival 
of Stamford Raffles, fifty years after the 
Manila coup, before once again they won the 
attention of Whitehall, Westminster, and 
Leadenhall Street. 


8 Where they have since perished, so the Librarian, 
Mr. A. N. L. Munby, informs me. I am much in 
Mr. Munby’s debt for the trouble he has taken on 
the matter. 
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N SEPTEMBER IOTH, 1691, there died in 
Oxford Dr. Edward Pococke, canon of 

Christ Church, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew and first Laudian Professor of Arabic. 
He was nearly eighty-seven years of age ; and 
his varied and unusual career may be said to 
epitomize the history of Arabic studies in 
seventeenth-century England—an aspect of 
English learning that has received little atten- 
tion from historians. Although medieval 
scholars owed much to Arabic texts in their 
study of medicine, mathematics, philosophy 
and the physical sciences, they were not true 
orientalists. The work of translation was 
mostly carried out in Spain where, as the 
Christian Reconquest advanced from the 
eleventh century onwards, Arabic manuscripts 
were made available and their translation 
became possible through the collaboration of 
Jews and Mozarabs, or Arabic-speaking Chris- 
tians, with Latin-speaking scholars. These 
scholars were organizers of translation rather 
than themselves translators. Their interest, 
furthermore, did not lie in the distinctive con- 
tribution of the Arabic-speaking peoples to the 
cultural inheritance of the world—the Muslim 
religion, Arabic literature and Islamic history 
—but in the texts that transmitted Greek 
learning and in Arabic works of a similar nature. 
The true medieval pioneers of Arabic studies 
were the Catholic missionaries in Spain and 
North Africa. The importance to the clergy in 
Spain of keeping in touch with Muslim beliefs 
was understood by Peter the Venerable, Abbot 
of Cluny, the head of a monastic order closely 
associated with the Reconquest ; and in I1I4I 
he gave his patronage to a translation of the 
Koran made by a certain Robert the English- 
man, whom he had met on a visit to Spain. 
Appended to the translation were three other 
documents: a biography of the Prophet 
Muhammad, an account of Islamic doctrine and 
a chronicle of the Saracens. For centuries, 
western Christendom based its knowledge of 
Islam on these texts. In 1543, exactly four 
hundred years after its first appearance in 
manuscript, Robert the Englishman’s transla- 
tion was printed at Basle. From it was made the 
first Italian version of the Koran, which, in 
turn, was the source of German and Dutch 
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versions. Both the Latin Koran and the 
appended chronicle were used by Pococke ; 
and they thus form a link between one of the 
earliest English students of Arabic and the 
father of modern Arabic studies in England. 
By the end of the Middle Ages, the Roman 
Church had tacitly recognized that Islam was 
an unfruitful field for Christian missions ; and 
the impulse to Arabic studies in the west seemed 
to be dving out when two developments during 
the sixteenth century revived European interest. 
The emphasis on the Biblical text, which 
characterized the theological controversy of the 
Reformation, stimulated an interest in Hebrew 
that had begun in the previous century. This 
brought in its train an interest in the kindred 
tongues of Arabic, Syriac and Aramaic. 


Among Protestants, too, the old hope of the 
conversion of the Muslims revived. Meanwhile, 
the growth of diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions between the states of western Europe and 
the Ottoman Empire provided a further 
stimulus to Arabic and other oriental studies. 
Capitulations conferring privileges in trade 
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POCOCKE. An engraving after a portrait in the 


Bodleian Library 


and diplomacy were granted by Sulaiman the 
Magnificent to the French King, Francis I, 
in 1535. The English government obtained 
capitulations in 1583, and the Dutch in 1612. 
Thus the three great trading states of the west 
competed for the commerce of the Ottoman 
Empire, and commercial rivalry sharpened the 
ideological controversy between the Catholic 
and Protestant powers. The assistance that 
this commercial development gave to Arabic 
studies was indirect. Only one seventeenth- 
century orientalist in England seems to have 
mentioned the commercial and diplomatic use 
of Arabic as a reason for learning the language 
—Pococke’s teacher, William Bedwell (1562- 
1632). But it was not merely a question of 
academic snobbery: the evidence is that, 
among the English at any rate, the merchant 
with a good knowledge of Arabic or Turkish 
was indeed a rarity. Yet the western ambas- 
sadors and merchants formed a channel by 
which scholars could obtain oriental manu- 
Scripts ; and they gave hospitality to their 
countrymen travelling in the East. The French 
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orientalist, Guillaume Postel, was in this way 
enabled to obtain manuscripts in Egypt and 
Constantinople between 1534 and 1537 ; and 
his example was followed by others in the 
following century. 


II 

When Pococke was appointed by Laud to 
lecture in Arabic at Oxford, he had already 
gained considerable academic distinction. He 
was the son of the vicar of Chieveley in Berk- 
shire, and had been born in Oxford, where he 
was christened on November 11th, 1604, at 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East. His early education 
was at the grammar school founded in the 
previous century at Thame in Oxfordshire, 
under the will of Lord Williams, President of 
the Council of the Marches at the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth I. Pococke’s feet may 
have been set in the way of linguistic studies 
by the influence of his master, Richard Boucher, 
“a Man of great Accuracy in Grammatical 
Learning, whose Skill and Industry the Doctor, 
even in his old Age, would often very gratefully 
remember.” Pococke became a scholar of 
Corpus Christi, Oxford, in December 1620. 
After taking his bachelor’s and master’s degrees, 
he became a fellow of his college in 1628 and 
was ordained in the following year. He had 
already shown a keen interest in oriental 
languages, having begun the study of Arabic 
under Matthias Pasor, a German refugee 
Protestant, and continued it under Bedwell. 

In 1630, Pococke embarked upon the 
greatest adventure of his life, an experience 
that was to stamp his work in Arabic with an 
authority that few of his contemporaries could 
clam. The Levant Company required a 
chaplain for their factory at Aleppo, and 
Pococke was recommended for the post by the 
Governor. The minutes of the meeting of the 
General Court of the Company, held in London 
on March 31st, 1630, state that : 


‘* Having made a sermon to the Companie,.. . 
[Pococke], was by free consent of this Court chosen 
for the supply of that place, who is to reside there 
for the space of 4 yeares, upon the Salary or 
Stypend of sof per ann. to begin at the tyme of his 
arrivall at Aleppo, . . . and the Court doe think 
fitt of their respect unto him to allow him 20f 
towards the furnishing himselfe with Bookes and 
other necessaryes for his voyage.” 


Pococke reached Aleppo in October 1630. 
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Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where Pococke was a Fellow; 








engraving by David Loggan, 


Oxonia Illustrata, 1674 


During the years he spent there, he took great 
pains to improve his knowledge of Arabic, at 
first under a Jewish teacher, then under an 
Arab named Fathallah. Evidence of his studies 
is afforded by a great manuscript transcription 
of six thousand Arabic proverbs, accompanied 
by a Latin translation and commentary. This 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library, never 
having achieved publication. In 1636 Pococke 
returned to England. Fathallah gave him the 
courteous parting assurance that he knew 
Arabic as well as the Mufti of Aleppo. Mean- 
while William Laud, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford since 1629 and Archbishop of 
Canterbury since 1633, had come to hear of 
Pococke through Bedwell. He intended to 
establish a permanent lectureship in Arabic at 
Oxford, and Pococke was designated for the 
new chair in 1634. On his return to England, 
he took his B.D. in July 1636, and in the follow- 
ing month delivered his inaugural lecture. 


His annual stipend as professor was £40. One 
of his principal difficulties was the lack of 
Arabic texts ; but he was in touch with a 


Muslim acquaintance at Aleppo who acted — 


as his agent in the collection and transcription 
of manuscripts. Five letters from this man to 
Pococke are extant in the Bodleian and throw 
some light on the manuscript-trade with 
seventeenth-century orientalists. To obtain 
manuscripts through this channel was both 
tedious and unsatisfactory, and Pococke soon 
perceived that he must undertake another 
journey to the East. 

He therefore obtained leave of absence 
from Laud, his place as lecturer being supplied 
by one of his students, Thomas Greaves, 
another Corpus man. In 1637, he was in Con- 
stantinople, where for a time he had the com- 
panionship of John Greaves, brother of 


Thomas, who was a student of both astronomy 
and Arabic—at that period still closely related 
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inches of learning. Greaves went on to 
Fsypt, to search for manuscripts and make 
a; ronomical observations. Pococke made his 
rc urn journey through Paris, where he met the 
S rian, Gabriel Sionita, who was professor of 
Arabic there and had been the teacher of Pasor 
in 1624-25. 

When Pococke reached England in 1641, the 
ong Parliament was in session and his patron, 

id, had been committed to the Tower. Lest 

ocke’s livelihood should be imperilled in 

general ruin of the Archbishop’s fortunes, 
Laud had secured the endowments of the chair 
Arabic on land in his native county of 
Berkshire. In the troubled times that followed, 
Pococke lived as quietly and obscurely as he 
might. There was never any doubt of his 
religious and political principles, nor of his 
personal loyalties, which were such as might be 
expected of a protégé and friend of Laud ; but 
he lived withdrawn from public and political 
life, and abstained from controversy. Almost 
his only published comment upon the Puritans 
is to be found concealed in a Latin note upon 
the words of a fanatical Muslim, that God 
would punish the Caliph Al-Ma’mun for dis- 
turbing Islamic piety with Greek learning. 


ot et pet bed 
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“Nobody (he writes) will wonder at this 
sentiment who has heard mannikins amongst us 
daring to say that everything of human letters and 
learning is an enemy to religion and should be 
entirely removed from Christian states ; that the 
vernacular language should suffice everyone, and 
that any time spent on others is a vain loss. It is 
certainly remarkable that what seemed to Julian 
{the Apostate] to be the shortest way to remove 
Christianity should now be the sole means of its 
promotion.”’ 


rhe outbreak of civil war soon turned 
Oxford into a garrison town, and then into the 
Royalist capital. In 1643, Pococke practically 
withdrew from the university when he was 
presented by his college to the living of Childrey 
near Wantage, which he held for the rest of his 
life. His eighteenth-century biographer, Twells, 
describes him as being diligent in his pastoral 
duties ; but he seems to have made no attempt 
azzle his parishioners with his erudition. 
“One of his Oxford Friends, as he travel’d 


through Childrey, enquiring, for his Diversion, 
of some People, who was their Minister ? 
Anc how they liked him ? Receiv’d from them 
this Answer ; Our Parson is one Mr. Pocock, 
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a plain honest Man ; but Master, said they, he 
is no Latiner.” 

During these years, probably in 1646, 
Pococke married Mary Burdett, whose home 
was in Hampshire, not far from that of the 
Greaves family. In due course, a family of six 
sons and three daughters was born. Mary 
Pococke outlived her husband and erected to 
his memory the monument that can now be 
seen in the south aisle of Oxford cathedral. 

Pococke was not left untroubled either in 
his academic work or in his parish. His stipend 
was detained from him after Laud’s execution 
and restored only in 1647, when John Greaves 
interceded on his behalf with the Parliamentary 
lawyer, John Selden. Selden had some oriental 
interests, and set Pococke on to the edition of 
an Arabic chronicle, composed by a Patriarch 
of Alexandria named Eutychius (d. A.D. 939) 
of which he himself had already made some use 
in controversy. Greaves also aided Pococke by 
obtaining for him from Fairfax in 1647 a protec- 
tion against plunder, violence and excessive 
quarter. In the same year, a Parliamentary 
commission began a visitation of the university. 
On the advice of Greaves and Selden (who was 
one of the commissioners), Pococke kept out of 
Oxford as much as possible. In April 1648, 
however, the commission concurred with the 
King in nominating Pococke to the vacant chair 
of Hebrew. Greaves was less fortunate under 
the new dispensation. He gave up the chair of 
astronomy and retired to London, where he 
died in 1652. The establishment of the Com- 
monwealth was followed by the imposition of 
an oath of loyalty to the new republican form 
of government, to be taken by March 2oth, 
1649. Pococke seems deliberately to have 
allowed the time to elapse, and in consequence 
was deprived of the canonry annexed to the 
chair of Hebrew, which was wanted for a son- 
in-law of Oliver Cromwell. Subsequently, he 
was deprived of his two professorships ; but 
that of Arabic was soon restored to him, since 
nobody could be found to take his place. 

At Childrey Pococke was left in peace until, 
in 1654, an act was passed appointing com- 
missioners for the ejection of ignorant, scanda- 
lous, insufficient and negligent ministers. In 
the next year, some of Pococke’s parishioners 
cited him before the commissioners at Wantage 











as a man of scandalous life. Pococke was sup- 
ported at this juncture by the important local 
family of the Fettiplaces, one of whom had been 
a member of the Levant Company and some 
of whom had Puritan sympathies. The charge 
of scandal failed, but was followed by an even 
more absurd attempt to prove ignorance and 
insufficiency. The University of Oxford was 
roused to defend the Professor of Arabic ; and 
its strong representations were supported by 
Dr. Owen, the Puritan Vice-Chancellor. After 
this incident, Pococke’s detractors seem to 
have trouble him no further. 

Meanwhile, Pococke had been continuing 
his work in both Arabic and Hebrew. In 1648, 
he published a very influential contribution to 
Arabic studies entitled Specimen Historiae 
Arabum, of which more will be said later. He 
assisted in the production of Brian Walton’s 
Polyglot Bible (1654-57), and in 1654 and 1656 
Eutychius appeared in two volumes. In the 
latter year Pococke also published Porta Mosis, 
an edition and Latin translation of part of the 
works of the medieval Jewish scholar, Moses 
Maimonides (1135-1204). The next year saw 
the anonymous appearance of a translation of a 
short Arabic tract on coffee, a drink which was 
just becoming known in England. Twells 
makes the alarming assertion that “ Writing 
became exceedingly troublesome to him 
through a Palsy in his Hand, which drinking of 
Coffee . . . first brought upon him and which 
increased as he advanced in Years.” Whatever 
the cause, Pococke’s handwriting, towards the 
end of his life, certainly became exceedingly 
shaky. 

The Restoration brought him some benefits. 
In June 1660, he was formally constituted 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and canon of 
Christ Church by letters patent. In the Sep- 
tember, he became Doctor of Divinity ; and 
henceforward he was normally in residence at 
Christ Church. His reputation as an Arabic 
scholar was not forgotten by the government : 
and in 1668 he was requested to translate a 
letter from the Sultan of Morocco to Charles II, 
“they having No-body in Town Masters 
enough of that Language, to give the Contents 
of it.” The relations between Morocco and 
England were, of course, occasioned by Charles 
II’s acquisition of Tangier from Portugal on 


his marriage. Many years later, in 1682, a 


Moorish ambassador came to England and — 
visited Oxford. Anthony Wood describes the | 
official delegation of the University to welcome | 


him—“ the orator spoke a little speech, and 
Dr. (Edward) Pocock something in Arabick 
which made him laugh.” 

The history of Pococke’s life after the 
Restoration is mainly the history of his publica- 
tions. 
chronicle, the Historia Dynastiarum of Bar- 
hebraeus, came out in 1663 and was dedicated 
to Charles II. The royal response was evidently 
inadequate ; for Twells comments that “ the 
Love of Arabick Learning had now waxed 
cold.” It is significant that Pococke produced 
no more works of Arabic scholarship, although 


his Arabic versions of the Anglican catechism ~ 


and liturgy appeared in 1671 and 1673 respec- 
tively. 


commandeered the Latin type for his own use, 
which, says Hearne, “so vex’d the good old 
man Dr. Pocock tht. he could never be pre- 
vail’d to go on any further.” The work was 
finally brought to completion by one of 
Pococke’s successors over a century later, when 
Napoleon’s exploits had revived British interest 
in the Near East. The later years of Pococke’s 
life were largely occupied in producing a series 
of commentaries on the Minor Prophets. He 


shared in the business of his college and 


cathedral, and was a delegate of the university 
press. His most curious compositions were sets 


One of these, another Christian Arab | 


His great collection of proverbs, on 
which he had worked at Aleppo, remained un- © 
printed although in 1672 a specimen was © 
actually put through the press. An account of © 
Egypt by a certain "Abd al-Latif was partly set ~ 
up in type ; but its printing came to a sudden © 
end when Fell, the autocratic Bishop of Oxford, 


of Arabic verses included in the tributes which ~ 


the university offered on great public occasions. 


When he died, many expected that he would ~ 
be succeeded as Professor of Arabic by his son, 
The choice fell, 7 
however, upon Thomas Hyde, an erudite © 
scholar but one whose interests lay in Persian © 
rather than Arabic studies. The disappointed © 
candidate seems to have retired from the field 7 
in great annoyance. He took no further interest 
in Arabic and died, a country parson, in| 


another Edward Pococke. 


1727. 
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[he seventeenth-century Arabic scholars 
were largely occupied with providing the 
essential materials for the organized study of 
the language. A great deal of useful, if pedes- 
trian, work was done by Erpenius and Golius, 
who held in turn the Chair of Arabic at Leiden 
from 1613 to 1667. Arabic proverbs were then 
regarded as the most suitable introcuctory 
material for students, as we see from Pococke’s 


own work at Aleppo ; and in 1628 Golius pub- 
lished anonymously, originally for the use of 
his own students, a collection of proverbs 


ascribed to the Caliph ‘Ali and a piece of Arabic 
poetry by a writer known as Al-Tughra’i. This 
>d the subject-matter of Pococke’s first 
res at Oxford : 


‘Upon this Book, . . . he spent an Hour every 
ednesday in Vacation-time, and also in Lent, 
plaining the Sense of the Author, and the 

(hings relating to the Grammar and Propriety 
the Language ; and also showing the Agreement 
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From: “ Alep,”’ 
Aleppo, where Pocockz was Chaplain to the Levant Company; an 
eighteenth-century engraving 


it hath with the Hebrew and Syriack. . . . The 

Lecture being ended, he usualiy tarried for some 

Time in the publick School, to resolve the 

Questions of. his Hearers, and satisfy them in 

their Doubts ; and always, that Afternoon, gave 

Admittance in his Chamber, from One a-Clock 

till Four, to all that would come to him for 

further Conference and Direction.” 

Two fragmentary sets of lecture-notes, 
preserved in the Bodleian, show that the 
grammar used in the course was Erpenius’s 
Rudimenta Linguae Arabicae, a short work, 
originally printed at Leiden in 1620. The first 
Arabic grammar produced in England, Elementa 
Linguae Arabicae (1730) by the Cambridge 
professor, Leonard Chappelow, was based on 
the Rudimenta. The method of exposition used 
by Pococke—as shown by the lecture-notes— 
was to cite the proverb and give a Latin trans- 
lation or paraphrase, followed by a minute 
grammatical commentary upon each of the 
words in turn. 

Erpenius had also produced a larger Arabic 














grammar, entitled Grammatica Arabica. First 
published at Leiden in 1613, it was re-issued 
by Golius in 1656 under the title of Linguae 
Arabicae Tyrocinium. This grammar contained 
reading-matter which varied in the different 
editions. Golius’s Tyrocinium includes a selec- 
tion from the Magamat of Al-Hariri, a highly 
esteemed classical work in rhymed prose, which 
is still a standard text for university students of 
Arabic. On this, too, Pococke gave a course of 
lectures. His approach was again largely 
grammatical, but clearly intended for a more 
advanced audience. Pococke continued the 
work of the Dutch scholars in providing texts 
for the use of students. One of these is directly 
derived from Golius’s little reading-book. He 
used to lecture on the poem of Al-Tughra’i ; 
and in 1661 he published an annotated edition 
of it entitled Carmen Tograi cum Versione Latina 
et Notis. The poem itself, written by a Persian 
in IIII, is a tedious and derivative work. 
Pococke examines it at length, but the most 
interesting part of the book is his introduction, 
which follows the common form of the period 
in making a defence of the study of Arabic. 
The language, in Pococke’s opinion, is valuable 
for four qualities ; it is perspicuous, elegant, 
copious and learned. He emphasizes the import- 
ance of poetry among the Arabs, and recognizes 
the services rendered by the Arabian writers 
in preserving the wisdom of the ancient world. 
The value of Arabic medical works, he says, 
is admitted, and more use might be made of 
them. His contemporaries unjustly despise 
Arabian philosophy because it is known to 
them only through barbarous medieval trans- 
lations, whereas in the original the philosophical 
works are of high literary merit. Study of the 
historians would dispose of common fables and 
errors about the Muslims. Finally, a knowledge 
of Arabic is of assistance to the student of 
Hebrew. 

Pococke’s most important work, whether 
judged by the erudition it displays or the 
influence it had on orientalists of his own and 
later generations, was his Specimen Historiae 
Arabum. This again was essentially a students’ 
text. The kernel of the work is a long excerpt 
from the Arabic chronicle written in the 
thirteenth century by Barhebraeus. The text, 
faced by the Latin translation, occupies fifteen 


It deals with the Arabs before Islan, : 





the biography of the Prophet and the sets 


and practice of the Muslim religion. This is | 


followed by over three hundred pages of notes, 
many of which are in effect short monograr hs 


on various aspects of Arab and Muslim history © 
In all, Pococke refers to, aad & 


and religion. 
quotes from, over seventy Arabic writers, the | 
great majority of whose works existed at that 
time only in manuscript and were but little 
known in Europe. 
he is at pains to confute several hoary super- 
stitions about the Prophet that had been 
retailed for centuries by Christians. 


was entombed in an iron coffin, floating be- 
tween earth and heaven ; of which Pococke 
says, ““When these tales are recounted to 
Muhammadans, they burst out laughing at this 


proof of the ignorance of our people in their © 


affairs.” 


The influence of Pococke’s scholarship on 


orientalists of the next generation can be 
traced in the famous Preliminary Discourse to 
Sale’s translation of the Koran, first published 
in 1734 and many times reprinted up to the 
present day. Denison Ross showed in 1921 
that, “with the exception of Al-Baidhawi, 
Sale’s sources were all consulted at second 
hand,” and were in fact largely derived from 
the Italian scholar, Marracci, who quoted 
many of them from Pococke’s Specimen 
Historiae Arabum. 
work directly in his Preliminary Discourse, 
and to a greater extent than his footnotes 
indicate, since some long passages are trans- 
lations or paraphrases of Pococke’s Latin. 
The study of Arabic, which had been some- 
thing of an academic fashion on the eve of the 
Civil Wars, passed into a decline at the Restora- 
tion. Pococke wrote in 1663 to Thomas Greaves, 
“The Genius of these Times, as for these 
Studies, is altered, since you and I first set 


atout them ; and few will be persuaded, they | 
are worthy taking notice of.” With this view | 
Greaves concurred. The reason for this decline, 7 
which is reflected in Pococke’s later concen- © 


tration upon Hebrew, was probably that, to 
contemporaries, Arabic studies no _ longer 
seemed to serve any useful purpose. 


early part of the century, there had been | 
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In the course of his notes, | 
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considerable interest in Arabic versions of the 
B. le, which culminated in the great team-effort 
of ‘ne London Polyglot. But the hope of prose- 
lytization amongst the Muslims had been dis- 
ap ointed ; and, as earlier in the Roman 
Church, Protestant missionary endeavour was 
turning to more promising fields—the planta- 
t in America and the settlements in Africa 
ani India. The development of the experi- 
mental method in the sciences, symbolized by 
the foundation of the Royal Society, was 
ering obsolete the works of the Arabian 
writers ; and the current of trade, which had 
ted the development of Arabic studies in 
the early seventeenth century, may have con- 
ited to their decay in the eighteenth. The 
Levant Company was in decline ; while its off- 
it, the East India Company, was increasing 
in commercial and poli- 
prosperity. The 
great period in 
ritish oriental studies 
intimately linked 
India; and the 
languages now studied 
were Persian and Sans- 
krit, not Arabic. 

It is significant that 
the new orientalism of 
the late eighteenth cen- 
tury developed outside 


AR( 
of 
Ox f 


ISHOP LAUD, founder 
Chair of Arabic at 
d. Portrait by Mytens 
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the universities, and that its chief institutional 
expression was a learned society, the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, founded in 1784. The uni- 
versities had not kept abreast of new needs. 
None of the eighteenth-century professors at 
Oxford or Cambridge made any significant 
contribution to Arabic studies, except Simon 
Ockley (at Cambridge, 1712-1720), whose great 
pioneer work, the History of the Saracens, was 
written in circumstances of great hardship and 
penury. When, in the nineteenth century, a 
revival of Arabic studies did take place in 
England, the aims and outlook of the scholars 
had changed so much from those of Pococke’s 
time that the importance of his work tended to 
be forgotten. To modern orientalists, he is an 
archaic figure, the representative of a dead 
tradition of scholarship. Yet, in his own time, 
he played a_ notable 
part in_ establishing 
those links with the 
Muslim world which 
have again in our age 
become of such singular 
importance. Living in 
a time of unrest, divi- 
sion and civil war, he 
preserved his loyalties 
and fulfilled his acade- 
mic and pastoral duties 
undismayed. 








Sir, 

Professor Michael Grant’s article ‘ Tiberius,” 
in your October issue, and its references to the 
** Tribute Penny ” prompt a twelve-year-old memory 
of a popular lecture by a member of the Depart- 
ment of Numismatics of the British Museum heard 
by a handful of us in the Middle East during the 
war. The subject was historic coins of the Middle 
East (which we used more accurately to call the 
Near East). 

Allowing for inevitable lapsus memoriae; we were 
told that a tablet had been found in the Roman 
Forum recording the despatch to the Procurator 
of Judaea of a small quantity of silver bullion for a 
trial issue of new coins. The Romans had a certain 
sensitivity towards the religious scruples of their 
Jewish subjects, and the coinage in general use in 
that territory was of special and simple design with- 
out the head of the emperor, thus avoiding breach 
of the commandment against graven images. Pontius 
Pilate was impatient of this squeamishness and 
wished to enforce a new coinage engraved with the 
head of Tiberius. The quantity of bullion referred 
to on the tablet suggests that it was a tentative issue 
and that only about 400 coins were minted. 

It was suggested that on the famous occasion of 
the tribute money it must have been known to Jesus 
that at least one of these new and hated coins was 
on the person of one of His questioners, who was 
guilty of sacrilege in bringing it into the Temple 
precincts. The production of the coin being 
demanded, the classic questions and answers fol- 
lowed, bringing out, of course, the implication of 
hypocrisy on the part of the questioner, who evidently 
did not mind being defiled by the possession of 
Caesar’s money. Incidentally, it has been claimed 
that it was Pilate’s want of tact in this matter of the 
new coinage, following his confiscation of Temple 
funds for the new aqueduct, and the bringing of the 
Legions’ Eagle Standards into the City by daylight, 
all calling down imperial reprimands on his head, 
that made it significant when at a later date a voice 
in the crowd cried, “‘ If you let this man go, you are 
not Caesar’s friend.” 

Our lecturer said that surprisingly enough about 
seventy of these coins were known to exist in various 
collections and, passing one round for our inspection, 
ended his lecture with a touch of quiet drama by 
saying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, there is one chance in four 
hundred that the coin you hold was once placed 
in the hand of Jesus Christ.” 

The lecture seemed authoritative, but Professor 
Grant makes no reference to any such interesting 
currency. 








Yours, etc., 
D. W. Ross, 
Emlembe, Swaziland. 


MORE TWENTIETH-CENTURY HISTORY! 
Sir, 

I agree with the opinion of Mr. B. U. Beerh that 
insufficient space is given in your magazine to the 
period of history following the first World War. 
In the last five months you have published approxi- 
mately thirty-five articles of which only three were 
concerned principally with twentieth-century history 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRIBUTE MONEY 


‘ 


and a total of nine articles “‘ recently” published 
cannot give necessary backgioind information to 
modern affairs in a world in which national inte:- 
dependence is becoming increasingly important. 
I suggest that you publish a series of articles—two 
or three each month—on events since Worid War [, 
covering important and comparatively obscure 
countries and happenings, and including the period 
from 1945 to the present. An excellent example of 
such a series would be the article published in the 
November edition describing the Japanese army 
mutiny in 1936. 
Yours, etc., 
RosBerRT MCFARLAND, Belfast, N.J. 


LESS TWENTIETH-CENTURY HISTORY ! 


Sir, 

One can hardly pass over some wild statements 
contained in a letter you published recently under 
the heading “‘ An Eastern View.” 

Mr. Beerh states that “‘ the common reader . 
is definitely more interested’ in his own than in 
bygone times. Your magazine is produced for, and 
read by, people interested in history. I submit that 
history is about the past and any student of history 
cannot but have a strong interest in it (though I hate 
to see this interest maintained in an escapist manner 
to the exclusion of interest in the present). 

To go one step farther: within the limits imposed 
by the size of your excellent magazine, may I ask 
for more features on ancient history, so strangely 
left in this country to the mercies of the classicist 
and neglected by his brother historian; and on 
medieval history which combines a remoteness 
sufficient to see things in their true perspective with 
a reasonable amount of written evidence. “ Reason- 
able ” as compared with the meagre stock relating 
to the ancient world, and with the often unmanage- 
able overabundance relating to recent history. 

Yours, etc., 
R. SZRETER, 
Malet Lambert High School, Hull. 


BOSTON AND JAMAICA 
SIR, 

As a sidelight on your article 
British Connection ” 
readers might like to know about one problem that 
beset the Jamaican expedition under William Penn 
and Sir Robert Venables. The expedition ran short 
of supplies and in the spring of 1655 sent a com- 
mission to Boston to buy food. At the time, there 
was also a shortage of grain in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony and the Council passed an order pro- 
hibiting any baker in Boston or Charlestown from 
selling “ bisketts ”’ until the commission from the 
Jamaican expedition had had an opportunity to buy 
what they needed. Boston was the only place where 
any food could be gotten in the English colonies 
of that day because the other English colonies, 
Barbados, Antigua, Bermuda and even Virginia, were, 
as late as 1651, “in rebellion against the Common- 
wealth of England.” Boston, as you know, was 4 
fiercely parliamentary and Puritan city. Its relations 
with Jamaica persisted for many years. 

Yours, etc., 
WALTER T. Donovan, Boston, Mass. 
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AGINCOURT 


> AGINCOURT WAR. By Lieutenant-Colonel Alfred 

H. Burne, D.S.O. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 35s.) 

All who enjoyed The Crecy War will be glad that 

-Col. Burne has completed his account of the 

ndred Years War in this readable volume. The 

ior frankly disavows any concern with the poli- 
| and economic issues that exercise so strong an 
uence Over many academic writers. He is con- 
ied with the leaders and men who marched and 
ght in the campaigns, sieges, skirmishes and 
les of those important years, when nations were 
rging from the medieval European welter of 
religious, lécal and dynastic struggles. 

Enjoyment is the spring of this exciting story. 
There is tremendous zest for these ancient activities. 
Dust never has a chance to settle on the author’s 
prose. He writes as eagerly as he travelled in search 
of the actual places where his subjects trod and 
forayed. He succeeds in identifying by personal 
investigation some rather remarkably obscure sites. 
Once he declares that ‘‘ one man’s guess is as good 
as another’s,’ but this is simple understatement. 
Few men are so well qualified, so beguiling in their 
arguments or so likely to be right as Lt.-Col. Burne, 
to whom the interpretation of hill and stream as the 
moulds of military action is by this time second 
nature. When Lt.-Col. Burne takes his I.M.P., his 
theory of Inherent Military Probability, for a brisk 
run over difficult country he is always stimulating 
and generally reasonable. It is true that one feels 
now and again that the trail is “‘ laid,” as at a drag- 
hunt, but the pace is too good to enquire. Thus the 
approach march to Agincourt is very well done; but 
one baulks a little at finding a complete new English 
victory installed in the calendar, fully equipped with 
a site never before suspected and baptized with a 
name of splendid sound. In a few brisk strokes it is 
established that on March 3rd, 1420, was fought the 
“ Battle of Fresnay,” in which 3,000 of the enemy 
were killed, for the loss of three Englishmen “ and 
no more, praised be God ” (to quote the Bodleian 
source used by a French historian from whom 
Lt.-Col. Burne obtained his facts). “‘ Near le Mans,” 
the usual chronicles’ only real clue, is not enough 
for Lt.-Col. Burne. 

Henry V is compared with Cromwell. There is 
so reverent a note about the identification of Henry’s 
lodgings at the siege of Rouen that the sensitive 
reader will feel he is treading on holy ground. 
Talbot, “‘ the English Achilles,” receives high praise 
and Joan of Arc is fairly generously treated. The 
victories roll on, from Agincourt to Valmont, Cravant, 
Verneuil and Avranches. The English were ap- 
parently always greatly outnumbered; this makes 
for greater heroism in victory, less disgrace in defeat. 
Casualties reflect this: at Agincourt “ a few hundred” 

nglishmen were lost against ten thousand French, 
at Valmont “ several thousands ” of Frenchmen to 
twenty-two, at Verneuil “‘ 7,262 ” for a mere thou- 
sand Englishmen. It is surprising to find a gunner 
author playing down the tremendous increase and 
importance in the use of artillery. There is through- 
out the book a strange feeling that fifteenth-century 
forces were sustained by “ Q ” and “ A ” staff-work, 
march-tables and directives; “ army” and “ divi- 
s10nal”” archers are mentioned; armies “‘ operate on 
extecior lines ” and effect concentrations deliberately 
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at the vital point; one almost suspects that red tabs 
and gold-laced peaks glittered amongst the bright 
helmets. It is however hard to appreciate from this 
book that the English actually lost this particular war. 
It is best to abandon oneself to Lt.-Col. Burne, 
accompanying him joyously while he points out the 
likely river-crossings, the dim traces of old camps, the 
spot where the “ Massacre of Limoges” simply 
could never have taken place, the best place for an 
assault, an ambush or a refreshing drink. 
T. H. McGurrie. 


BISMARCK AND GLADSTONE 
BISMARCK, GLADSTONE AND THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 

By W. N. Medlicott, 353 pp. (University of 

London, the Athlone Press. 35s.) 

Professor Medlicott’s book is of particular interest 
on account of the new sources he has tapped— 
archives in the Russian Embassy in London, the 
Austro-Hungarian despatches for his period, and 
the German Foreign Office papers now accessible 
in London as a result of the last war. His researches 
have made clearer than before the gravity of the gaps 
in Die Grosse Politik—from January 5th to August 
8th, 1879, for instance, and from January to June 
1881. As Professor Medlicott writes in a footnote, 
the first of these periods was one of “ prolonged 
difference with Russia, the second with Austria. 
On the other hand, the negotiat’»n of the Austro- 
German alliance of 1879 is fully aocumented. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the editors 
preferred to dwell on Bismarck’s triumphs, rather 
than on his less dignified struggles with adversity.” 

Gladstone was not the first ruling statesman to 
formulate the conception of concerted European 
action in the cause of justice and peace—but he was 
probably the first to envisage concerted action based 
upon mass sentiment. His great Midlothian 
offensives won the election of 1880 for the Liberals; 
but he did not forget the gospel he had preached 
because it had brought him to power. The Russians 
had never forgotten the ideals of Alexander I; and 
in 1880 they were not unresponsive to Gladstone’s 
idea of the Concert of Europe, although it meant 
standing the pyramid of the authoritarian Holy 
Alliance upside down upon its princely apex. The 
Russians, of course, had other reasons for responding 
to Gladstone, crusader as he was for the liberation of 
the Balkan Slavs from Turkish rule and Habsburg 
influence. 

Bismarck professed to see in Gladstone nothing 
but a volcano pouring out the dangerous lava of 
republican subversiveness. For the time being he 
joined in the Powers’ demonstrations, designed to 
induce the Porte to carry out the concessions to 
Greece and Montenegro which the Treaty of Berlin 
had prepared. But he did so in order to carry 
through the negotiation of the Three Emperors’ 
League which he aimed against Gladstone, and which 
in effect helped to close the doors of eastern Europe 
to the Western Powers, and thus to the Concert of 
Europe. Professor Medlicott’s researches have left 
him with few illusions about Bismarck, whom they 
have revealed as irritable, wayward and almost 
fantastically suspicious; he refers to ‘“‘ Bismarck’s 
inability to differ from anyone without impugning 
the other’s intelligence, character or manners,” 
an inability which, like several other of his weaknesses, 
was to reappear in Wilhelm II and in Adolf Hitler. 

What strikes Professor Medlicott’s reader is that 








Gladstone, in responsible office, made consistent 
efforts to realize the international cooperation he had 
outlined in his election campaigns. The ideas he 
had posed in opposition became the commonplaces 
of the twenties and thirties of the twentieth century; 
but they were then discredited because so many 
supporters of the League of Nations were doctrinaire 
pacifists, and refused to grasp that the League could 
never succeed unless its members were ready to use 
force to vindicate its principles. Gladstone in 1880 
showed “ remarkable firmness in pressing through 
the coercion of the Sultan by the Powers; he was the 
champion of intervention throughout, refusing to 
listen to waverers,” and in September he even 
mentioned to Granville the possibility of a seizure of 
the Dardanelles—‘“ rather a big job ”’—and again 
insisted that, if Montenegro were not given prompt 
support, “ there is an end to all beneficial action of 
Europe and the Eastern Question will be left to pass 
into chaos and unlimited bloodshed.” It is interest- 
ing that, whereas Gladstone at this time attempted 
to launch Britain upon a policy of collective action, 
the French were, during the brief period examined 
by Professor Medlicott, reticent to the point of the 
rejection.of any notions of such a kind. 

Professor Medlicott does not mislead his readers 
into supposing that Gladstone was able to make a 
reality of the Concert of Europe after the signature 
of the Three Emperors’ League in June 1881; but 
he does make them understand that it was remarkable 
that he succeeded for this short time. The success 
was physical, not one of ephemeral phrases; it gave 
Thessaly to Greece, and Dulcigno to Montenegro. 


ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


ISRAEL AT WAR 


THE ARAB-ISRAELI WAR 1948. By Edgar O’Ballance, 
220 pp. (Faber and Faber. 25s.) 


This is an accurate and workmanlike book. It 
comes about as close as is humanly possible to being 
fair to the Jews, the Arabs and the British alike; and 
it gives a clear account of the various phases in the 
development of the Palestine situation, from the 
voting by the United Nations of the partition resol- 
tion on November 29th, 1947, down to the signing 
of the last of the armistices between Israel and her 
Arab neighbours, that with Syria, on July 2oth, 1949. 

The first phase, which lasted from the U.N. 
decision until the British evacuation of Palestine on 
May 14th, 1948, was marked by underground fighting 
between Jews and Arabs, and by the build-up of 
forces on both sides. The Arab countries were able 
to attend to this building-up overtly, but by the 
Jews the job had to be done clandestinely, in despite 
of the British authorities. When the British forces 
finally withdrew, the armies of the Arab states 
entered Palestine in an extremely incoherent manner, 
because of the jealousies between them, but with 
high hopes; for it seemed certain to them that they 
would be able to beat down the Jews and make them- 
selves masters of the whole country. The Jewish 
Defence Organization — the Haganah — possessed 
only 10,000 rifles and two 65-mm. guns, four tanks 
(two obtained by bribery of British personnel) and 
21 Austers—small reconnaissance planes, in so poor 
a state of repair that it was never possible to get more 
than eight of them into the air at the same time. 
Against these forces, the Arabs, on paper, numbered 
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jut 90,000 men, with perhaps 200 tanks, as well as 
llery. 

But the Arabs were never able to put into the 

d anywhere near as many men as they were 

posed to have; and cooperation between the 

b armies entering Palestine and the Palestinian 

bs was very ineffective. On May 14th, with 

r Declaration of Independence, the Jews of 

stine became Israelis; and, to the surprise of the 

ld, they were able to hold their own during the 

first phase of open fighting, which lasted from May 

to June 11th, when it was brought to an end by 

irst of the truces arranged by the United Nations. 

- this truce had lasted for nearly a month, 

ting was resumed for ten days, as the Israelis, 

iderably reinforced, counter-attacked. The 

t important fighting took place between Jerusalem 

d Lydda. The crack Israeli force, the Palmach 

Brigade, was trying to link up with the semi- 

beleaguered Jewish population of Jerusalem, while 

- Arab Legion tried to keep them out. The fight 
1s between two first-class bodies of men; and it was, 
rhaps, just that it should end in a draw—the 

vy City of Jerusalem was relieved by the Israelis; 

t the Old City remained in Arab hands. 

It should be pointed out, however, that to a 
certain extent the Legion fought with one hand tied 
behind its back. Glubb Pasha was at no time able to 
risk serious casualties, for the Legion was the one 
prop of the Hashemite throne; and had it suffered 
heavily Jordan would have been at the mercy of her 
Arab neighbours and allies. The second truce lasted 
until October, when fighting again began and went 
on until the New Year. In its course, Israeli attacks 
expelled the Arabs from Galilee, and drove the 
Egyptians out of the Negev, pursuing them across 
the Sinai Desert towards the Suez Canal, a chase 
ended only by the intervention of the British govern- 
ment on behalf of the Egyptians. Major O’Ballance 
ends the book with a gloomy look into the future, 
a look taken before the beginning of the present Suez 
trouble, but which ends, nevertheless, with the 
words: “* The outlook is not a hopeful one.” 

Davip WooDwWaRD. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THEY SAW IT HAPPEN, 1485-1688. By C. R. N. Routh, 

220 pp. (Basil Blackwell. 15s.) 

An illuminating anthology of eye-witness accounts 
of personalities and events from Henry VII 
“ Although he professes many virtues, his love of 
money is too great”) to the flight of James II 
“What have I done ? What are the errors of my 
reign ? Tell me freely.’”) A large proportion of the 
extracts are from contemporary letters. Mr. Routh 
has provided introductory notes, sources and 
suggestions for further reading. 


AMERICA AND THE BRITISH LEFT. By Henry Pelling, 

174. pp. (Adam and Charles Black. 18s.) 

\ hundred years ago the United States seemed to 
British Radicals the hopeful land of the Common 
Ma Half a century later the recently founded 
riish Labour party began to have doubts about 
this country of “ Big Business.” In the 1930’s 
President Roosevelt’s “New Deal” attracted 
applause from British Socialists. Twenty years later 
American policy in the international field came under 
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where. 
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or in a cheaper binding of rexine 
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volumes at home and abroad. A 
title-page and index are supplied free. 


INDEX TO VOLUME 6 


An Index to 1956 issues of History 
Today has been compiled and is 
available free of charge. It has been 
sent to all subscribers with their 
January 1957 copy of History Today. 
Readers who buy their copies 
through a Newsagent or Bookseller, 
and who would like an Index, are 
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their requirements. 


SINGLE COPY READING CASES 
In addition to the red, cloth-bound, 
single copy reading cases already in 
circulation, an entirely new type has 
been specially designed and executed 
for History Today. It holds one copy 
of the magazine to the best 
advantage. The hard transparent 
perspex covers and red leather spine, 
which bears the name of the 
magazine in gold letters, make this 
attractive reading case particularly 
suitable for libraries and institutions. 


The prices are as follows : 


Red cloth-bound single reading case 
5s. each. Postage : 1/- inland, 3/- overseas. 


Perspex single copy reading case 
17s. each. Postage: 1/6 inland, 4/6 overseas. 
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heavy fire from the same batteries. Mr. Pelling ha 
ably and originally traced the zigzag course o 
British Left-wing views about America from Joh: 
Bright to Mr. Aneurin Bevan. 


THE MONMOUTH EPISODE. 
(Werner Laurie. 25s.) 
There was never any likelihood in June 1685 tha 

the handsome Protestant Duke of Monmouth couk 
succeed in overturning his Catholic uncle’s throne 
But he made the attempt, and the story of his defea 
at Sedgemoor and his execution at Tower Hill is 
well known. Mr. Little enriches his account of 
this episode with a profound knowledge of loca! 
history in South-western England and a mercifu! 
interest in what happened to Monmouth’s followers 
in the persecutions that ensued. 


By Bryan Little, 268 pr 


ENGLISHMEN AND OTHERS. By A. J. P. Taylor, 192 pr 

(Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 

In the longest and best essay in this book, about 
John Bright and the Crimean War, Mr. Taylor 
remarks that as a boy, in his attitude to the great 
nineteenth-century Liberal, “I was as usual in 
revolt against my surroundings.” He has made 
noble amends to Bright, yet never ceased to rebel 
against the conventional judgments of our times 
upon the figures and events of the past. On Cobbett 
and Carlyle, Metternich and Palmerston, Trotsky 
and Hitler, he has contentious opinions to offer. 
Modern historiography would be the poorer without 
Mr. Taylor’s determination to disagree with fashion- 
able trends. It gains, also, from the breadth and 
range of his pointed and acerb sympathies. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


MALMESBURY, by Evelyn Hardy. Borenius & 
Tristram: English Medieval Painting, 1927; F. Sax! 
(ed. Hanns Swarzenski): English Sculptures of the 
12th C., 1954; G. Zarnecki: Later English Romanesque 
Sculpture (1140-1210), 1953; M. Dickens Whinney: 
Interrelation of the Fine Arts in England in the Early 
Middle Ages, 1930; O. Saunders: History of English 
Art in the Middle Ages, 1932; Sir Arthur Clapham: 
English Romanesque Architecture after the Conquest, 
1934; Frank Kendon: Mural Paintings in English 
Churches, 1923; M. Chamot: English Mediaeval 
Enamels ,1930; Walter Oakeshott: Artists of the 
Winchester Bible, 1955. 


PARNELL, by Robert Rhodes James. R. Barry 
O’Brien: Life of Parnell, 2 vols.; Morley: Life of 
Gladstone; W. S. Churchill: Life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill; R. C. K. Ensor: England, 1870-1914; 
J. Bryce: Studies in Contemporary Biography; J. L. 
Hammond: Gladstone and the Irish Nation; St. John 
Ervine: Parnell; H. Harrison: Parnell Vindicated. 


THE PEACE OF ARRAS, by Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
Olivier de la Marche: Mémoires, Ghent, 1566-67. 
(There is in the British Museum Library the type- 
script of a complete English translation with notes.) 
Engeurraud de Monstrelet: Chromiques, 1572. 
Juvenal des Ursins: Histoire de Charles VI, 1850; 
M. de Barante: Histoire des Ducs de Bourgogne ce 
la Maison de Valois, Volume IV, 1835; J. Michelet: 
Histoire de France au Moyen Age, Volume VI, 1902; 
Cambridge Medieval History, Volume VIII, 1932; 
F. M. Graves, ed.: Quelques piéces Relatives a la Vie 
de Louis I, Duc d’Orléans et de Valentine Visconti, :4 
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